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[NoMBBa  t7. 

R£VU:V78.  The  volume  before  ua  is  in  &ct  nothing  more  than  a  re-  where  he  shone  for  many  long  years  among  the  moot  disdn- 

*  -  publication  of  Gibbon’s  autobiography:  (which  has  long  been  guished  luminaries  of  the  age. 

Tk*  Hfe  0/  Eiwd  GtMoa,  E$q^  with  tclfcHsat  Jnm  kit  out  of  print,)  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  author  Literature  was  in  fact  the  great  business  of  Gibbon’s  lift. 
corretpoadetue  andiilutlrmtiont.  By  the  Rn.  H.  H.  Mil-  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em|Nre,  executed  the  A  new  book  was  like  wine  to  him,  and  we  see  him  to  the 
men.  John  Murray :  London.— Wiley  &  Putnam :  New  sketch  of  his  own  life,  has  precluded  ever  since  any  attempt  very  end  of  his  autobiography,  pursuing  iU  enjoymenu  sad 
Y^.  to  recompose  it,  and  even  Lord  Sheffield,  the  historian’s  fiuth-  laying  plans  for  new  occupations  with  unabated  ardor.  Hk 

fyl  friend  and  executor,  and  a  man  every  way  qualified  for  labors  were  unremitting,  abundantly  productive,  and  of  a 
The  fabled  glass  of  Pythagoras,  by  which  he  was  ena-  biographer,  declined  undertaking  that  office,  from  hi^  character ;  and  by  the  devotion  of  his  useAd  life  to  the 

bled,  through  the  medium  of  the  moon,  to  conununkaU  with  ^  deep  conviction  that  Gibbon  could  not  be  made  to  appear  in  acquisition  of  new  truths,  the  standard  of  thought  and  fisel- 
lands  the  most  remote,  has  been  almost  realix^  in  its  spint  ^  already  been  done  in  the  picture  that  ings  anuHig  successive  generations  of  young  men  was  raised 

by  the  power  of  modem  invention;  and  the  editor  who  now  drawn  himself  of  his  character,  by  a  minute  to  a  range  it  never  would  otherwise  have  attained.  We  see 

siu  down  in  the  heart  of  London  or  of  New  York,  to  mmu-  of  bis  sentimenu  and  pursuits — not  with  study  and  1  »lso  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  was  brought  into  eotnmn- 

ter  to  the  public  intelligence  through  t^  channel  of  a  weekly  ■  jabor— not  with  an  affected  frankness— but  with  a  genuine  I  nion  with  many  of  the  great  spiriu  of  the  age— the  public 
publication,  should  have  a  range  of  vision  supplied  by  all  the  ,  of  his  little  foibles  and  peculiarities,  and  a  good-  characters  who  figured  in  all  ways  in  which  notoriety  and 

resources  of  some  spiritual  DolUmd,  and  a  wing  like  the  i  humored  and  natural  display  of  his  own  conduct  and  opin-  |  dwtinction  could  be  attained  in  England  fifty  years  ago — per- 
*  tricksy"  Ariel’s,  able  to  “put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  “Descending  from  the  lofty  level  of  history,"  observes  j  sons,  m  short,  respecting  whom  wo  are  curious  to  know  every- 

in  forty  minutes."  The  public  expect  to  find  on  the  disk  |  ^  „,|fber  in  the  Cluarterly  Review,  vol.  xiL  p.  375,  “  and  re-  i  thing,  that  can  be  told.  In  this  respect,  also,  the  work  is  n 
of  any  penochcal,  setting  itself  up  to  be  a  luminary  to  them,  I  (njjjjjg  jj,*  stately  march  which  he  maintains  throughout  that  acceptable  illustration  of  a  remarkable  ere,  though  the 
something  like  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  achievements  in-  j  ^  ,nore  natural  and  easy  pace,  this  enchanting  |  Clarendons,  and  other  eminent  and  popular  cootemporery 

tcllect,  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  its  domains,  without  j  with  an  ease,  spirit,  and  vigor  peculiar  to  himself^  I  writers  have  thrown  their  strong  lights  over  its  complex  poli- 

sny  regard  to  obstacles  of  mere  mensuration ;  and  the  old  conducts  his  readers  through  a  sickly  childhood,  a  neglected  he*  ■O'f  extraordinary  features.  Those  wlio  wish  to  see  the 
Hibernian  excuse,  so  long  suffered  to  pass  current,  that  “  a  j  education,  and  a  youth  wasted  in  the  un-  brilliant  parties  of  the  days  of  hooped  petticoiU  and  three- 

man  c.innot  be  in  two  places  at  once,  barring  he  was  a  bird,  promising  and  unscholar-like  occupation  of  a  militia  officer,  story  wigs,  and  hear  the  witty  chit-chat  of  the  brighteet  men 
is  no  longer  listened  to.  It  is  for  this  reason  tlut  we  ^ve  y,  j^e  period  when  he  resolutely  applied  the  energies  of  his  in  art  and  literature,  may  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
studied  to  render  the  Expoeitor,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  j  to  a  severe  course  of  voluntary  study,  which  in  the  procuring  this  valuable  volume,  while  any  one  who  desires 

what  the  moon  was  anciently  to  Pythagoras— a  medium  for  j  ^  ^  rendered  him  a  consummate  master  of  critics,  and  artisu  of  half  a  eentury, 

the  inter-communication  of  mind  between  all  the  pouiU  of  |  Rt^man  antiquity,  and  lastly  produced  the  history  of  the  de-  memoirs,  a  fine  store  of  firesh  and  interesl- 

iU  circumference— and  that  while  we  kept  our  subscribers  1  dine  and  fall  of  that  mighty  Empire.”  *"8  materials.  The  multitude  of  traits,  which  Gibbon  has 

su  coursal  dn  jour  in  all  matters  connected  with  intellectual  preserved  of  his  contemporaneous  friends  and  s—nrintse  Ja 

exertion  at  home,  we  have  contrived  to  afford  them  many  j  Tije  human  mind  is  not  so  wholly  dependant  on  learning  altogether  of  a  moot  amusing  and  interesting  kind.  But  as 
glimpses  of  the  hterary  and  scientific  proceedings  of  the  rest  or  artificial  education  as  we  are  accustomed  to  imagine,  and  the  very  agreeable  nature  of  these  memoirs  could  not  be 
of  the  world,  although,  to  say  the  truth,  the  field  of  letters,  in  literary  history,  from  which  most  of  our  opinions  are  derived  proved  by  luiy  remarks  of  ours,  we  shall  exercise  the  sounder 
all  its  various  produce,  is  so  fertile  and  so  important,  that  we  respecting  the  ordinary  intelligence  of  a  people,  is  not  to  be  discretion  of  reviewers  by  selecting  what  is  more  likely  to 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  our  history  of  it  in  a  satisfactory  always  depended  upon  as  an  absolute  or  universal  rule.  Be-  please  our  readers,  and  by  not  occupying  the  place  of  such 
nuuuier.  sides,  the  soil  of  the  moral  world  is  always  pregnant  with  the  selections  with  unnecesrery  observationa. 

Of  all  the  valuable  works,  which,  in  virtue  of  this  system,  harvest  of  truth — the  precious  seed  may  not  be  able  to  ^®  frrst  place,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  hwCocian’s  sea- 
we  tdone  have  been  the  means  of  making  American  readers  spring  forth  generally,  but  it  is  there — the  soil  is  conscious  >>^l®  remarks  un  the  subject  of  ancestorial  pride : 
acquainted  with,  we  do  not  remember  having  met  with  one  of  the  rich  depoeiw  and  every  now  and  then  the  green  blade  «  ^  lively  desire  of  knowing  and  recording  our  ancestors  so 
which  has  interested  us  more  deeply  than  this  Autobiography,  will  be  discovered  bursting  through  the  obstacles  which  re-  generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend  00  the  influence  of 
(for  such  would  be  the  proper  title,)  inasmuch  as  it  gives  us  tarded  its  growth.  The  case  of  Gibbon  furnishes  the  best  common  principle  in  the  minds  of  men.  We  seemed 
a  complete  and  unexaggerated  picture  of  a  mind  of  the  high-  and  most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  per^s  of  oitf  forefether: ;  H  ^  i®- 

est  order,  without  the  drawbacks  of  those  artifices,  those  that  could  possibly  be  given ;  for,  although  undisaplined  m  longevity.  Our  imarination  is  always  active  to  enlarge  the 
st’jdied  exhibitions  of  supposed  good  points,  or  that  equally  the  regular  course  of  academical  study — although  no  pruning  narrow  circle  in  whii^  nature  has  confined  us.  Fifty  or  an 
studied  veiling  of  blemishes,  which  so  often  creep  into  the  hand  had  ever  been  exerted  to  remove  the  excrescencies  which  f**"***^  T"/  ^  uidividual ;  but  ws  st^ 

dkries  and  autobiographies  of  many  who  fancy  themselves  had  been  generated  in  his  mind-nlthough  he  owed  none  of  w!l(  ^w?W  up^e"^knt^"i^  Srt 

sincere  chroniclers  of  their  own  thoughts,  motivesand  charac-  the  varied  exuberance  of  his  knowledge  to  professors  or  pro-  precedes  our  biru,  by  associating  ourselves  to  the  authors 
tcristics.  In  these  eloquent  pages  we  have  the  assurance  fessorships,  yet  his  intellect  rose  up  in  mightiness  and  splendor,  our  existence.  Our  calmer  Ji^gmentwill  rather  tend  to 
that  the  existence  of  genius,  even  in  its  brighest  manifestation,  and  his  inbred  mental  vigor  not  only  triumphed  over  every  than  te^ppre^  the  pi^e^  an  anwnt  and  worthy 

is  compilable  with  that  cheerful  energy  of  purpose,  that  manly  dimculty,  but  enabled  him  to  strike  out  new  paths  m  learn-  but  reason  herself  will  resp^  the  prejudice  a^  habits 
endurance  of  heart,  which  enable  their  possessor  to  withstand  ing,  and  open  new  vistas  in  knowledge,  with  the  rapidity  of  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  experience  of  mankind 

again  and  again,  and  ultimately  to  overcome,  the  malice  of  an  enchanter;  and  being  in  possession  of  the  first  and  fore-  there  are  who  can  sincerely  drapise  in  others,  an  ®dra^ 
^ ,  ,  ,  .  ,  J  •  .  r  •  .u  r  tage  of  which  they  are  secretly  ambitious  to  partake.  Tho 

fbrtune-we  have  a  calm,  passionless  and  instrucUve  retro-  most  requisites  of  gemus— the  power  of  communicating  to  ki^iedge  of  our  own  family  from  a  remote  period,  will  be 

spect  of  p.ist  trials  wrestled  with  and  of  past  difficulties  over-  mental  matter  that  living  energy  and  alimental  nourishment  always  esteemed  as  an  abstract  pre-eminence,  since  H  can 
come — we  see  how  easily  the  veiled  tyrant  circumstance,  at  — that  intellectual  leaven  which  gives  it  the  capacity  of  being  b®  promiscuously  enjoved ;  but  the  longest  series  of 

whose  imperative  mandate  the  fluctuations  of  human  feel-  kneaded  and  worked  up  into  an  exhaustless  variety  of  shapes  ^^"^rof'lhelrd^Tidlml^  Wrlhhte 
ing  ebb  and  flow,  can  be  conquered  and  subdued,  and  we  are  and  figurations — the  power  of  conceiving  mighty  plans  with-  ancestors,  but  we  wish  to  discover  them  possessed  of  ample 
enabled  by  the  increase  obtained  to  our  stores  of  genuine  in-  out  destroying,  in  the  grasp  of  the  whole,  the  beauty  and  fiirtunes,  adorned  with  honorable  titles,  and  holdtnc  an  emi- 

formation,  to  try  the  elaborate  philosophy  of  the  historian,  as  |  the  symmetry  of  the  parts,  he  soon  became  an  honor  to  the  ra^  in  the  cl.sm  of  he^itary  nobles,  which  ms  been 
.  ,,  .,  , ,  .  Tu  U  •.  r  J  .  I  1  .  U  J  I-.  .  r  U-  j  mamtamcd  for  the  Wisest  and  most  beneficial  puiposes,  m  sl- 

a  small  candle  enables  us  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  a  dark  ,  plulosophy  and  literature  of  his  country,  and  was  at  once  most  every  climate  of  the  globe,  and  in  almost  ewy^ifi- 

foght.  1  transmitted  to  that  bright  firmament  of  superior  intelligence  cation  of  political  society.  Wherever  the  distinctioo  of  birth 
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is  allowed  to  form  a  luperior  order  in  the  atate,  education  and  | 
example  should  always,  and  will  often,  produce  among  them 
a  dignity  of  sentiment  and  propriety  of  conduct,  which  is 

Suarded  from  diiJionor  by  their  own  and  the  public  esteem. 

r  we  read  of  some  illustrious  line  so  ancient  that  it  has  no 
Iteginning,  so  worthy  that  it  ought  to  have  no  end,  we  sym- 
p.athize  in  its  v.irious  fortunes ;  nor  can  we  blame  tlie  geiaer- 
ous  enthasiawn,  or  even  the  harmless  vanity,  of  those  who 
are  allied  to  Uie  honors  of  its  name.  For  my  own  part, 
could  1  draw  my  pedigree  from  a  general,  a  state.sman,  or  a 
celebrated  author,  I  should  study  their  live#  with  the  diligeiA* 
of  filial  love-  In  the  investigation  of  past  events,  our  curi¬ 
osity  is  stimulated  by  the  immediate  or  indirect  reference  to 
ourselves ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  honor  we  should  le.arn  to 
value  the  gifts  of  nature  above  those  of  fortune  ;  to  esteem  in 
our  ancestors  the  qualities  that  best  promote  the  interests  of 
society ;  and  to  pronounce  the  descendant  of  a  king  less 
truly  noble  than  the  offspring  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose 
writings  will  instruct  or  delict  tlie  latest  posterity.” 

The  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  relative  position  of 
brother  and  sister  are  thus  beautifully  summed  up : 

“  I  was  bom  at  Putney,  in  tlie  county  of  Surrv,the  27th  of 
April,  O.  S.,  in  the  year  one  ihouaind,  seven  hundred,  and 
thirty-seven ;  the  first  child  of  the  marriage  of  Edward  Gib¬ 
bon,  Esq.,  and  of  Sudith  Porten.  My  lot  might  have  lieen 
that  of  a  slave,  a  savage  or  a  iieasant ;  nor  can  I  leflect  with¬ 
out  pleasure  on  the  bounty  of  N.Uure,  which  cast  my  birth  in 
a  free  and  civilized  country,  in  an  age  of  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  a  family  of  honorable  nink,  and  decently  endowed 
with  tlie  gifts  of  fortune.  From  my  birth  I  have  enjoyed  the 
right  of  primogeniture ;  but  I  was  succeeded  by  five  brothers 
and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  were  snatched  aw'ay  in  their  in- 
f uicy.  My  five  brothers,  whose  names  may  be  found  in  the 
p  urish  register  of  Putney,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  lament ;  but 
from  my  cliildJiood  to  the  present  hour,  I  h.ivc  deeply  and 
sincerely  revetted  my  sister,  whose  life  was  somewh  it  pro¬ 
longed,  and  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  an  amiable  in¬ 
fant.  The  relation  of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  especially  if 
they  do  not  marry,  appears  to  me  of  a  very  singular  nature. 

It  is  a  fimiliar  and  tender  friendsliip  witli  a  female,  much 
about  our  own  age  :  an  affection  perhaps  softened  by  the  se¬ 
cret  influence  of  sex,  but  pure  from  any  mixture  of  sensual 
desire,  die  sole  species  of  Platonic  love  Uiat  can  be  indulged 
with  truth,  and  w  iUiout  danger.” 

How  interesting  is  the  autobiographer’s  account  of  the 
e.arly  manifestation  of  the  spirit  widiin  him : 

“  My  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes,  which  have 
since  engaged  so  many  years  of  my  life,  must  he  ascribed  to 
an  accident.  In  die  summer  of  1751, 1  accompanied  my  fa¬ 
ther  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ho  ire’s,  in  Wiltshire  ;  liut  I  was  less 
delighted  with  the  beaudes  of  Stourhc.ad,  than  with  discov¬ 
ering  in  the  libr.iry  a  common  liook,  the  ConUnu.ation  of 
Echard’s  Roman  History,  which  is  indeed  executed  with  more 
skill  and  taste  than  the  previous  work.  To  me  the  reigns  of 
the  successors  of  Constandne  were  absolutely  new ;  and  I 
was  immersed  in  die  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danulie, 
when  the  summons  of  die  dinner-bell  reluctantly  dragged  me 
from  my  intellectual  feast.  This  transient  glance  served 
rather  to  irritate  than  to  appease  my  curiosity ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  returned  to  Bath  I  procured  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Howel’s  History  of  the  World,  which  exliibit  the  Byzan- 
Une  period  on  a  larger  scale.  Mahomet  and  his  Saracens 
soon  fixed  my  attention ;  and  some  instict  of  criticism  direct¬ 
ed  me  to  the  genuine  sources.  Simon  Ockley,  an  origimil  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  first  opened  my  eyes  ;  and  1  was  led 
from  one  book  to  another,  dll  1  had  ranged  round  the  circle 
of  Oriental  history.  Before  I  was  sixteen,  1  had  exhausted 
all  th.at  could  be  learned  in  English  of  the  Ar  ibsand  Persians, 
the  Tarters  and  Turks;  and  die  same  ardor  urged  me  to 
guess  at  the  French  of  D’Herbelot,  and  to  construe  the  barba¬ 
rous  Latin  of  Pocock’s  Abulf.u'agius.  Such  vague  and  muld- 
f  inous  reading  could  not  teach  me  to  diink,  to  write,  or  to  act ; 
and  the  only  principle,  that  darted  a  r.iy  of  light  into  the  in¬ 
digested  chaos,  was  an  ei^  and  rational  applic-ation  to  die 
order  of  time  and  place.  The  maps  of  CelLirius  and  Wells 
imprinted  in  my  mind  the  picture  of  ancient  geography : 
ii-om  Strancliius  I  imbilied  die  elements  of  chronology :  the 
tables  of  Helvicus  and  Anderson,  the  ann  ils  of  Usher  and 
Prideaux,  disunguished  the  connection  of  events,  and  en¬ 
graved  die  multitudes  of  names  and  dates  in  a  cle  ir  and  in¬ 
delible  series.  But  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  ages  I  over- 
leaiied  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  use.  In  my  cliildLli 
Italance  1  presumed  to  weigh  the  systems  of  Sciliger  and 
Petavius,  of  Mnrsham  and  Newton,  wliich  I  could  seldom 
study  in  the-original ;  and  rav  sleep  has  been  disturlied  by 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Septuagint  with  the  Hetirew 
computation.  I  arrived  at  Oxford  with  a  stock  of  erudition, 
that  might  have  puzzed  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignor.tnce 
of  which  a  scliool-boy  would  have  been  luhauicd. 


“  At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  period  of  my  life  1  am  tempt¬ 
ed  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  trite  .and  lavish  praise  of  the 
h^piness  of  our  boyi^  '*'hich  is  echoed  with  so  much 

aflMtion  in  the  world.  That  happiness  I  have  never  known, 
that  time  I  have  never  regretted  ;  and  were  my  poor  aunt 
still  alive,  she  would  bear  testimony  to  the  e.arly  and  constant 
uniformity  of  my  sentiments.  It  will  indeed  bie  replied  that  I 
am  not  a  competent  judge ;  that  pleasure  is  incompatible 
with  pain  ;  that  joy  is  excluded  from  sicknesss ;  and  that  the 
felicity  of  a  school-boy  consists  in  the  perpetual  motion  of 
thoughtless  and  playful  agility,  in  which  I  was  never  qualified 
to  excel.  My  n.ime,  it  is  most  true,  could  never  be  enrolled 
among  the  sprightly  race,  the  idle  progeny  of  Eton  or  W  est- 
minster, 

‘Who  foremost  mi^t  delight  to  cleave, 

W'ith  pliant  arm,  the  elassy  w’ave, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball.’ 

The  poet  may  gaily  descritie  the  short  hours  of  recreation  ; 
but  he  forgets  the  daily  tedious  laliors  of  tlie  school,  which  is 
approacli^  each  mornmg  with  anxious  and  reluctant  steps.” 

Gibbon  entered  college  at  the  immature  age  of  fifteen ; 
when  he  was,  unfortunately  for  him,  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
a  tutor,  who,  in  tlie  whole  course  of  his  magisterial  vocations, 
only  remembered  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  and  entirely 
forgot  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Instead  of  guiding  the 
studies  and  watching  over  tlie  behaviour  of  his  disciple,  the 
latter  was  never  summoned  to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of 
a  lecture  ;  so  that,  the  want  of  exjierience,  of  advice,  and  of 
occupation  soon  betrayed  him  into  imjiroprieties  of  conduct, 
ill-chosen  company,  late  hours,  and  inconsiderate  expense. 
Oxford  at  that  time  instead  of  inculciting  the  ortlio- 
dox  principles  of  religion,  contrived  to  unite  the  opposite 
extremes  of  bigotry  and  indifference ;  and  whilst  an  heretic, 
or  unbeliever,  was  a  monster  in  the  venerable  mother’s  eyes, 
she  was  herself  sliamefully  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education 
of  her  own  children.  Williout  a  single  lecture,  eitlier  public 
or  private — without  any  academical  subscription — without 
any  episcopal  confirmation.  Gibbon  was  left  by  tlie  dim  light 
of  his  c-itechism,  to  grope  his  way  to  the  chapel  and  commu¬ 
nion  table,  where  he  was  admitted  witliout  a  question,  how 
far,  or  by  what  means,  he  might  be  qualified  to  receive  tlie 
sacrament  Such  almost  incredible  neglect  was  productive 
of  the  worst  mischiefs.  From  liis  childhood  he  had  been 
fond  of  religious  disputition,  and  tlie  blind  activity  of  idle¬ 
ness  urged  him  to  advance  without  armor  into  the  dangerous 
mazes  of  controversy.  “  At  the  age  of  sixteen,”  he  says, 

“  I  bewildered  myself  in  tlie  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.” 

“The  progress  of  my  conversion  may  tend  to  illustrate  at 
least  the  liistory  of  my  own  mind.  It  was  not  long  since  Dr. 
Middleton’s  free  inquiry  had  sounded  an  alarm  in  tlie  tlieo- 
logical  world  :  much  ink  and  much  gall  had  been  spilt  in  tlie 
defence  of  the  primitive  mir.icles;  and  the  two  dullest  of  their 
champions  were  crowned  witli  academic  honors  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  The  name  of  Middleton  was  unpopular ; 
and  his  proscription  very  naturally  led  me  to  peruse  his 
writings,  and  tliose  of  his  antagonist.*.  This  Ixild  criticism, 
which  appro  idles  the  precipice  of  infidelity,  produced  on  my 
mind  a  singular  effect ;  and  had  I  persevered  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  Rome,  I  should  now  apply  to  my  own  fortune  the 
prediction  of  tlie  Sybil, 

- 'Via  primasalutis, 

Quod  m'uiime  reris,  Graia  pandetur  ab  urbe.’ 

The  elegance  of  style  and  freedom  of  argument  were  repelled 
by  a  shield  of  prejudice.  1  still  reverb  the  character,  or 
rather  names,  of  the  saints  and  fathers  whom  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  expo.ses ;  nor  could  he  destroy  my  implicit  belief,  that  the 
gift  of  miraculous  jiowers  was  continued  in  the  church,  during 
the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  clinstianity.  But  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  resist  tlie  weiglit  of  historic.il  evidence,  that  witliin 
the  same  period  most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Popery  were 
already  introduced  in  theory  and  practice  ;  nor  was  my  con¬ 
clusion  absurd,  th  it  mir  iclcs  are  the  test  of  truth,  and  that 
the  church  must  be  ortliodox  and  pure,  which  was  so  often 
approved  by  die  visible  interposition  of  the  Deity.  The  mar¬ 
vellous  tales  w  luch  are  so  boldly  attested  by  the  B-isils  and 
Chrysostoms,  the  Austins  and  Jeroms,  compelled  me  to  em- 
br.ice  die  superior  merits  of  celibacy,  the  institution  of  tlie 
monastic  life,  die  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  of  holy  oil,  and 
even  of  images,  die  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  relics, 
the  rudiments  of  puigatory  in  |iriyers  for  die  dead,  and  the 
tremendous  mystery  of  die  sacrifice  of  die  body  and  blood  of 
j  Clirist,  whicli  insensibly  swelled  into  the  prodigy  of  tr.insub- 


stantiation.  In  these  dispositions,  and  already  more  than  half 
a  convert,  I  formed  an  unlucky  intimacy  with  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  our  colle^  With  a  character  less  resolute,  Mr. 
Molesworth  had  imbibed  die  same  religious  opinions ;  and 
some  Popish  books,  I  know  not  dirough  what  channel,  were 
conv^ed  into  his  posMssion.  1  read,  I  applauded,  I  believed : 
the  English  translation  of  two  famous  works  of  fiimiiet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 
and  die  History  of  die  Protestant  Variations,  achieved  my 
conversion,  and  1  surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand.  I  have  since 
e.xamined  the  originals  with  a  more  discerning  eye,  and  shall 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  Bossuet  is  indeed  a  master  of 
all  the  weapons  of  controversy.  In  the  Exposidun,  a  specious 
apology,  the  orator  assumes,  with  consummate  art,  ihe  tone 
of  omdor  and  simplicity  ;  and  the  ten-horned  monster  is 
transformed,  at  his  magic  touch,  into  the  milk-white  hind, 
who  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  slie  is  seen.  In  the  History,  a 
liold  and  well  aimed  atb.ck,  he  displays,  wiih  a  ha|q>y  mix¬ 
ture  of  narradve  and  argument,  the  faults  and  follies,  the 
changes  and  contradiedons  of  our  first  reformers ;  whose  va¬ 
riations  (as  he  dexterously  contends)  are  the  mark  of  histo¬ 
rical  error,  while  die  perpetual  luiity  of  the  Cadiolic  church 
is  the  sign  and  test  of  infallible  tnith.  To  my  jiresent  feel¬ 
ings  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  ever  believe  that  I  be- 
believed  in  transubstantliUon.  But  my  conqueror  oppressed 
me  with  the  8.acramental  words,  “  Hoc.  est  corpus  meion,”  and 
d  ished  against  each  other  die  figur.itive  lialf-mennings  of  the 
Protestant  sects :  every  objection  was  resolved  into  omnipo¬ 
tence  ;  and  after  rejieating  at  St.  Mary’s  the  Athanasisn 
creed,  I  humbly  acquiesced  m  die  mystery  of  the  real  pres¬ 
ence. 

‘  To  take  up  half  on  trust,  and  half  to  try, 

Name  it  not  faith,  but  bunghng  bigotry. 

Both  knave  and  fool,  the  merchant  we  may  call. 

To  pay  great  sums,  and  to  compound  the  small. 

For  who  would  break  with  Heaven,  and  would  not  break  for 
alir 

No  sooner  hid  I  settled  my  new  religion  than  I  resolved  to 
profess  myself  a  Catholic.  Youth  is  sincere  and  impetuous; 
and  a  momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm  luid  raised  me  above 
all  temporal  consideraUons. 

The  seduction  of  an  English  youUi  of  family  and  fortune, 
was  an  act  of  as  much  d.inger  as  glory  at  that  time :  for 
(says  Blackstone)  “  where  a  person  is  reconciled  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  lie  reconciled,  the  offence 
amounts  to  high  treason,”  and  although  die  humanity  of  the 
age  prevented  the  execution  of  the  s;inguinary  statute,  there 
were  other  laws  of  a  less  odious  cast,  which  condemned  the 
priest  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  transferred  the  prose¬ 
lyte’s  estate  to  his  nearest  relatum.  Gibbon’s  father,  although 
neiUier  a  bigot  nor  a  philosopher,  was  sufficiently  incensed 
to  divulge  a  secret  which  prudence  might  have  suppressed,— 
the  youthful  apostate  was  banished,  and  die  gates  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  College  were  for  ever  shut  against  his  retnrn.  Wluil- 
soever  have  been  the  fruits  of  Gibbon’s  subsequent  educa- 
Uon  and  erratic  course  of  life,  they  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
fortunate  banishment  which  placed  him  at  Lausanne,  and  to 
his  own  fate  might  be  applied  the  verses  of  Pindar,  which  re¬ 
mind  an  Olympic  champion  that  his  victory  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  exile  ;  and  that  at  home,  like  a  domestic  fowl, 
lus  days  might  have  rolled  away  inacUve  or  inglorious. 

“  Thus,  like  the  crested  bird  of  Mars,  at  home 
Engag’d  in  foul  domestic  jars, 

And  wasted  with  intestine  wars. 

Inglorious  hadst  thou  spent  thy  vig’rous  bloom ; 

Had  not  sedition’s  civil  broils 
Expell’d  thee  from  thy  native  Crete 
And  driv’n  thee  with  more  glorious  toils 
Th’  Olymjnc  crown  in  Pita't  plain  to  meet.” 

“  If  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country 
had  not  stripped  me  in  time  of  my  ac-idemic  gown,  the  five 
important  ye.irs,  so  lilierally  imjiroved  in  the  studies  and 
conveiwition  of  Liuamne,  would  have  been  steeped  in  port 
and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of  Oxford.  Had  the 
fatigue  of  idleness  com|)clled  me  to  rend,  the  p'lth  of  learn¬ 
ing  would  not  h  ive  lieen  enlightened  by  a  ray  of  philosophic 
freedom.  I  iJiould  Imve  grown  to  m  inliood,  ignorant  of  the 
life  and  language  of  Europe,  and  my  knowMge  of  the  world 
would  have  liMn  confined  to  an  English  cloister.  But  my 
religious  error  fixed  me  at  L.ausinne,  in  a  stite  of  banish¬ 
ment  and  diMTHce.  The  rigid  course  of  discipline  and  ab¬ 
stinence  to  which  I  WHS  condemned,  invigorated  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  my  mind  and  bo^  ;  jioverty  and  pride  estranged  n» 
from  my  countrymen.  One  niiscluef,  however,  and  m  their 
eyes  a  serious  and  irrep.irable  mischief^  was  derived  (hxn 
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or  WAS  lofl*  amid  the  drowsy  brawling  of  the  brook,  had  my 
the  sueeeaa  of  my  Swiss  education  :  I  had  ceased  to  be  an 
Englishman.  At  the  flexible  period  of  my  youth,  fiom  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  twenty>o^  my  opinions,  habits,  and  sen¬ 
timents  were  cast  in  a  foreign  mould ;  the  faint  and  distant 
remembrance  of  England  was  almost  obliterated  ;  my 
native  language  was  grown  less  familiar ;  and  I  should  have 


moat  essential  to  a  traveller.  He  should  be  endowed  with  an 
active,  iiKleiatinble  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  whid>  can  seize 
every  mode  of  conveyance,  and  support,  with  a  cmleas 
smile,  every  hardship  of  the  road,  the  weiuher,  or  the  uin. — 
The  benefits  of  foreup  travel  will  correspoitd  with  the  de¬ 
grees  of  these  qualificatioru  ;  but,  in  thu  sketch,  those  to 
whom  I  am  known  will  not  accuse  me  of  framing  my  own 


cheerfiilly  accepted  the  offer  of  a  moderate  independence  on  i  panegyric.  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1764, 
the  terms  of  perpetual  exile.  By  the  good  sense  and  temper  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
of  Pavilliarct  my  yoke  was  insensibly  lightened ;  he  left  me  |  barefoot^  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  J upiter, 

iting  the  Declme  and  Fall  of  the  city  first 


master  of  my  time  and  actions  ;  but  he  could  neiUier  change 
my  atuation,  nor  increase  my  allowance  and  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  my  years,  and  reason,  1  impatientiv  sigh^  for  the 


that  the  idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city  first 
started  to  my  mind.  But  my  original  plan  was  circumscribed 
to  the  decay  of  the  city  rather  than  of  the  empire  ;  and 


moment  rf  my  deliverance.  At  len^  in  the  spring  of  the  j  though  iny  reading  and^  reflections  began  to  ptrint  towards 
year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-ei^t,  mv  father  ^  "*  ' 

signified  hk  permission  and  his  pleasure  that  1  should  imme¬ 
diately  return  home.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  war  ; 
the  resentment  of  the  French  at  our  taking  thmr  ships  without 
a  declaration,  had  rendered  that  polite  nation  somewhat 
peevish  and  difficult  They  denied  a  passage  to  English 
travellers,  and  the  road  through  Germany  was  circuitous, 
toilsome,  and  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  annies,  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  danger.  In  this  perplexity,  two  Swiss  officers 
of  my  acquaintance  in  the  Dutch  service,  who  were  returning 
to  their  garriaons,  offered  to  conduct  me  through  France  as 
one  of  their  companions ;  nor  did  we  sufficiently  reflect  that 
my  borrowed  name  and  regimentals  might  have  been  ctmsid- 
ered,  in  case  of  a  discovery,  in  a  very  serious  light.” 


The  great  beauty  of  this  memoir  is,  that  the  historian  is 
recalled  to  life,  placed  at  our  side,  and  we  are  made  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  him — not  scattering  his  pearls  in  solitude,  but 
surrounded  by  the  choice  spirits  of  his  day,  and  pursuing 
such  studies  as  he  thought  best  calculated  to  bring  into 
play  those  vivifying  powers  of  mind,  which  were  necessary 
for  extracting  and  drawing  fu.  th  all  that  human  reason, 
when  bent  to  any  given  point,  can  educe. 

“  As  I  am  now  entering  on  a  more  ample  field  of  society  and 
study,  1  can  only  hope  to  avoid  a  vain  and  prolix  garrulity, 
by  overlooking  the  vulgar  crowd  of  my  acquaintance,  and 
confining  myself  to  swm  intimate  friends  among  books  and 
men,  as  are  best  entitled  to  my  notice  by  theirown  merit  and  | 
reputation,  or  W  the  deep  impression  which  they  have  left 
on  my  mind.  Yet  I  will  emlirace  this  occasion  of  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  young  student  a  practice,  which  about 
this  time  I  myself  adop^.  After  glancing  my  eye  over  the 
design  and  older  of  a  new  book,  I  suspended  the  perusal  till 
1  had  finished  the  task  of  self-examinati^  till  I  had  revolved, 
in  a  solitary  walk,  all  that  I  knew  or  believed,  or  had  thought 
on  the  subject  of  the  whole  work,  or  of  some  particular 
chafer :  I  was  then  qualified  to  diwem  how  much  the  au¬ 
thor  added  to  my  original  stock  ;  and  if  I  was  sometimes  sa¬ 
tisfied  by  tlie  agreement,  I  was  sometimes  armed  by  the  op¬ 
position,  of  our  ideas.  The  favorite  companions  of  my  lei- 


that  object,  some  years  elapsed,  and  several  avocations  mter- 
vened,  before  I  was  seriously  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
that  laborious  work.” 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  a  review  like  ours,  that  we 
should  enter  upon  the  numerous  points  which  the  author 
offers  for  examination  or  controvesy  ;  enough  has  been  said 
to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  this  erudite  volume.  In  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  the  publication,  however,  we  ought  in  candor  to  say 
that  it  is  of  a  character  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  review 
of  moderate  length  to  do  justice.  We  have  only  been  able 
to  illustrate  parts,  but  the  whole  must  be  read  to  be  duly  ap¬ 
preciated. 


**  It  is  a  solemn  truth,  and  one,  my  young  friends,  that 
should  be  familiar  to  you,  that  /or  tkt  most  port,  we  bring 
the  sickness  we  suffer  upon  ourselves.  If  imA  the  effect  of 
our  own  sin,  or  imprtidence,  they  are  traceable  to  the  neglect 
or  ignorance  of  the  guardians  <m  our  youth,  or,  they  are  en¬ 
tailed  on  us  by  our  parents.  They  were  sent  by  Providence, 
and  sent  as  the  penalty  fisr  the  violation  of  his  laws. 

“  Take,  for  example,  a  young  girl  bred  delicately  in  town, 
shut  up  in  a  nursery,  in  her  childhood — in  a  boarding-school 
throu^  her  youth ; — never  accustomed  either  to  air,  or  exer¬ 
cise,  two  thinn  that  the  hno  of  God  makes  essential  to  health. 
She  marries,  her  strength  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon 
it.  Her  beauty  fades  early.  She  languishes  through  the 
hard  offices  of  giving  birth  to  children,  suckling,  and  watch¬ 
ing  over  them,  and  ffiea  early ;  and  her  acquaintance  lament- 
ingly  exclaim,  '  What  a  strange  Providence,  that  a  mother 
should  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  life  from  her  children !’  Was 
it  Providence?  Nu  Providence  had  assigned  her  three 
score  years  and  ten  ;  a  term  long  enough  to  rear  her  cluldren, 
and  to  see  her  children’s  children,  but  she  did  not  obey  the 
laws  on  which  life  depends,  and  of  course,  she  lost  it. 

“  A  father  too  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  He  is  a 
useful  and  distinguished  citizen,  and  eminent  in  his  professioo. 
A  general  buzz  rises  on  every  side  of  ‘  What  a  striking  Pro¬ 
vidence  !*  This  man  has  b^n  in  the  habit  of  nudying  half 
the  night,  of  passing  his  days  in  his  offi^  and  in  the  rourts, 
of  eating  luxurious  dinners,  and  drinking  various  wines.— 
He  has,  every  day  violated  the  laws  on  which  health  de¬ 
pends.  Did  Provideiice  cut  him  off?  The  evil  rarely  ends 
nere.  The  diseases  of  the  father  are  often  transmitteo  ;  and 
a  feeble  mother  rarely  leaves  behind  her  vigorous  children. 

**  It  has  been  customary,  in  some  of  our  cities,  for  yoting 
ladies  to  walk  in  thin  shoes,  and  delicate  stockings  in  mid¬ 
winter.  A  healthy,  blooming  young  girl,  thus  dressed,  m  vio¬ 
lation  of  Heaven’s  laws,  pays  the  penalty  ;  a  checked  cir¬ 
culation,  cold,  fever,  and  death.  ‘  What  a  sad  Providence !’ 
exclaim  her  friends.  Was  it  Providence,  or  her  own  folly  ? 

“  A  beautiful  young  bride  goes,  night  after  night,  to  the  par¬ 
ties  made  in  honor  (ff  her  nvirriage.  She  has  a  little  sore 
throat,  perhaps,  and  the  weather  is  inclement,  but  she  must 
wear  her  neck  and  arms  bare,  for  who  ever  saw  a  bride  in  a 
close  evening  dress  ?  She  is  seized  with  infliunmation  of  the 
lungs,  and  dies  before  her  bridal  days  are  over.  ‘  What  a  Pro¬ 
vidence!’  exclaims  the  world,  ‘cutoff  in  the  midst  of hap- 
pinesa  and  hope !’  Alas  !  did  she  not  cut  the  thread  of  life 
herself? 

“  A  girl  in  the  country,  exposed  to  our  changeful  climate, 
gets  a  new  bonnet  instead  of  gettii^  a  flannel  garment.  A 
rheumatism  is  the  consequence.  S^uld  the  girl  sit  down 
tranquilly  with  the  idea  that  Providence  has  sent  the  riieu- 


their  own,  which  renders  them  highly  acceptable  to  us  ;  yet 
when  we  sit  down  to  consider  wherein  the  charm  of  this 
their  individuality  consists,  we  frankly  confess,  that  we  find 
a  difficulty  in  satisfying  ourselves,  or  explaining  our  thoughts 
sure  were  our  Einglish  writers  since  the  Revolution  :  they  I  to  others.  The  character  of  her  mind,  as  manifested  in  her 
breathe  the  ^irit  of  reason  and  liberty ;  and  they  most  writings,  is  essentially  feminine — always  easy  and  graceful — 
seasonably  contributed  to  restore  the  punty  of  my  own  Ian-  ,  ,  .  .  ■  .  .  ou 

guage,  wliich  had  been  corrupted  by  tfie  long  i«e  of  a  foreign  I  equablo-never  extravagant.  She  «iems 

idiom.  By  the  judicious  advice  of  Mr.  Mallet,  I  was  di-  '  to  have  no  wish  to  make  a  vivid  impression  by  dealing  out 


Meant  and  Ends  of  Se{f~  Training.  By  the  author  of 
“  Redwood,”  “  Hope  Letlie,”  “  Home,”  “  Poor  Rich  Man,” 
etc.,  etc.  Wiley  &  Putman :  New  Yorl^ 

Although  the  autlioress  of  this  useful  work,  and  her  pub¬ 
lishers  have  not  thought  proper  to  confer  the  usual  compli¬ 
ment  upon  us,  we  have  too  much  the  interest  of  the  cause  we 
have  espoused  at  heart,  and  have  formed  too  high  an  estimate 
of  tlie  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book  itself,  to  suffer  a  trivial  over¬ 
sight  or  even  mtentioual  neglect,  to  interfere  with  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  our  critical  duties,  particularly  in  the  case  of  native 
authors,  tlian  whom  none  have  greater  or  more  legitimate 
claims  on  our  sympathies  and  deference. 

It  matters  but  little  what  Miss  Sedgwick  sets  her  hand  to 
— whether  she  communicates  her  thoughts  through  a  novel 
or  a  moral  essay — her  works  always  iiossess  a  character  of !  her,  or  should  she  charge  it  on  her  vamty,  and 

^  ^  '  avoid  the  folly  in  future  ? 


reeled  to  tne  writings  of  Swift  and  Addisw  ;  wit  and  simpli 
city  are  their  common  attributes ;  but  the  style  of  Swilt  is 
supported  hy  manly  original  vigor ;  that  of  Addison  is  adorn¬ 
ed  by  the  female  graces  of  elegance  and  mildness.*  The 
old  reproach,  that  no  British  altars  had  been  raised  to  the 
Muse  of  History,  was  recently  disproved  by  the  first  per¬ 
formances  of  Roliertson  and  Hume,  the  histories  of  Scotland 
and  of  the  Stuarts.  I  will  assume  the  presumption  of  asy- 


sparkling,  striking  sentences  :  she  goes  meekly  and  quietly 
to  work ;  secures  our  attention  by  the  perfect  truth  and  in¬ 
imitable  ease  of  her  delineations,  and  we  are  not  aware  till 
we  try  to  lay  down  the  volume  we  had  been  reading,  that  we 
are  both  benefited  and*  improved  by  the  perusal. 

The  title  of  the  little  volume  under  notice  sufficiently  ex- 


ing,  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  read  them :  nor  will  I  dit-  |  pbuns  iu  purport ;  and  we  have  much  gratification  in  ob- 
guise  my  different  feelings  m  the  repeated  perusals.  The 


“  Look,  my  young  friends,  at  the  mass  of  diseases  that  are 
incurred  by  intemperance  in  eating,  or  drinking,  or  in  study, 
or  business ;  by  neglect  of  exercise,  cleanliness,  pure  air ;  by 
indiscreet  dressing,  tight  lacing,  &c.,  and  all  is  ouietly  impu¬ 
ted  to  Providence !  Is  there  not  impiety  as  well  as  ignorance 
Bi  this? 

“We  repeat  it  Diseases  are  the  consequences  of  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  God’s  laws.  W ere  tlie  physical  laws  strictly  ob¬ 
served,  from  generation  to  genemtion,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  frightful  diseases  that  cut  short  life,  and  of  the  long 
maladies  that  make  life  a  torment  or  a  triaL  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  who  best  understand  the  physical  system,  that  this 
wonderful  machine,  the  body,  this  ‘  goodly  temple’  would 
gradually  decay,  and  men  would  die,  as  a  few  now  do  die,  m 
if  falling  to  sleep.” 

With  the  contempt  expressed  by  Mias  Sedgwick  for  tboee 
ceremonial  olieervances  and  forms  of  poUteness,  agreed  on 


by  that  class  of  people  designated  as  the  “  Polite  World,” 

.  ...  -  .  -  ,  ,  serving,  that  the  duties  of  life  are  clearly  and  scripturally!«  The  Upper  Classes,”  “Fashionable  People,”  and  “Good 

^SiTdTK^J^  authoress.  The  su^ea  “  ^  j  Society,”  we  entirely  and  heartily  concur.  But  her  remarks, 

.  deepest  concernment  to  the  human  race,  most  of  whose  bless-  |  showing  that  America  is  more  favorable  than  any  other  conn¬ 
ings  or  sufferings  have  their  bases  in  the  training  of  the  I  try  to  the  general  diffusion  of  good  manners,  are  entitled  to 
youthful  mind:  and  the  principal  object  of  the  work  is  to  i  extract: 

bring  the  mind  of  young  ladies  early  to  the  knowledge  of;  “What  are  the  circumstances  so  favorable  to  good  manners, 
those  principles  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  them  I  and  of  course  to  good  character?  for  I  pray  you  to  bear  in 

in  future  life ;  and  by  a  study  of  which,  their  minds  are  led  I  chan^.  I 

.1  must  premise,  that  by  good  manners,  I  do  not  mean  the  po- 
to  a  ri^t  use  of  ideas,  and  taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  ^  Uied  manne  s  of  the  most  highly  educated  and  refined  t  ** 
and  advantages  of  good  conduct,  and  the  disadvantages,  I  other  countries,  nor  the  deferential  subservience  of  their  de- 
shame,  and  disasters  attending  on  bad.  | 

Ilow  advantageously  the  principles  of  the  authoress  might ' 


that  I  might  one  day  tread  in  his  footsteps :  the  calm  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  careless  inimitable  beauties  of  his  friend  and  rival, 
often  forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sensation  of 
delight  and  despair.” 

The  following  remarks  are  entitled  to  serious  considera¬ 
tion: 

“  The  use  of  fbreign  travel  has  been  debated  as  a  general 

E;tion ;  but  the  conclusion  must  be  finally  applied  to  the 
acter  and  dreumstanees  of  each  individual.  With  the 
education  of  boys,  where  or  how  they  may  pass  over  some 
juvenile  years  with  the  least  mischief  to  themselves  or  others, 
1  have  no  concern.  But  after  supposing  the  previous  and  in 


based  classes — loo  pleasing  to  those  who  prefer  the  homage 
to  the  fnenchhip  of  their  fellow -creatures. 

“  There  is  no  country  where  such  an  inequality  of  rights  and 


led^of  menViKl  book^7nd  a  fr^fom  from  cfomestic  preiu-  talent”  with  attention,  c-an  doubt.  She  shows  that  the  gift  of '  where  the  rewards  of  fortune  are  so  cerrain  to  the  industnm 

in™.™ .  .«!  u».  i. .  »• 

counted  among  those  talents,  tor  the  use  of  whicn  we  are  all  ■  ■  _ 

answerable  to  God. 


books,  and  a  freedom  from  domestic  preju 
dice,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  qualifications  which  1  deem 

*  This  is  remarkable;  but  this  transient  admiration  of  Swift 
and  Addison  produced  Uttle  effect  on  the  style  of  Gibbon.— M. 


that  follows  idle- 
we  have  no  bar¬ 
riers  that  are  either  impassable,  or  difficult  to  be  passed,  firom 
one  condition  to  another. 
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“  The  Ehigluth  are  of  the  same  race  (the  Saxon,)  as  our¬ 
selves.  They,  too,  are  a  free  people.  Most  of  the  insolence 
that  disgraces  the  upper  classes  in  England,  and  the  servility 
that  degrades  the  mferior  ones,  may  M  ascribed  to  the  fix¬ 
edness  5r  the  harriers  tliat  separate  them. 

“  Whence,  think  you,  come  the  manliness,  frankness,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-resp^  of  the  manners  of  the  mechanic  and 
common  firmer  7  They  are  intelligent  men,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  educated.  They  feel  that  they  stand  on  even  ground 
■with  the  pmfessional  man,  and  a  little  above  the  rich  t<u«  gen- 
tlematu  They  know  that  their  sons  have  an  equal  chaiice  for 
the  first  stations  in  the  land.  They  feel  no  provocation  to 
rudeness,  and  no  motive  for  servility. 

“  Eiquality  of  rights  and  fluctuation  of  conditions  restrain  the 
tempers  and  inspire  mutual  kindness  and  forbearan^  for 
there  are  none  above  the  manifestation  of  our  good  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  none  below  it. 

“  The  min|;ling  of  all  classes  is  favorable  to  ®Ood  manners. 
We  know  it  is  not  deemed  so  by  those  who  still  cling  to  the 
aristocracy  of  our  fithers’  days,  and  who  would  "have  one 
class  polished,  while  the  other  rusts,  one  class  marked  by 
prescribed  oliservances,  of  whicli  their  inferiors  in  condition 
are  quite  ignorant ;  but  surely,  good  manners  to  the  greatest 
number,  is  preferable  to  a  high-bred  manner  to  the  few. 

“  This  mingling  of  all  o^itions,  gives  to  those  who  are 
least  educated,  an  opportunity  of  associating  with  those  whose 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  manner,  is  the  sign  of  the  high 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  their  minds. 

“  The  habit  of  travelling  that  prevails  and  is  increasing 
among  our  people,  is  favorable  to  good  manners.  In  our 
steana^ats  and  railroad  cars,  the  humblest,  and  hitherto  most 
sequestered  individual,  sits  side  by  side,  eats  at  the  same  ta¬ 
ble,  and  sleeps  in  the  same  apartment,  with  the  most  highly 
educated  and  polished.  Very  dull  must  these  be  who  can¬ 
not,  if  they  will,  profit  by  a  good  model.” 

There  are  often  points  of  character  well  caught,  sentiments 
beautifully  expressed,  and  language  both  feeling  and  grace¬ 
ful  throughout  this  volume  The  following,  on  “  Calumny 
and  Evil  Reports,"  is  the  only  specimen  we  can  make  room 
for: 

“  Sharp-sighted,  wliat  are  called  quick-witted  people,  are 
very  apt  to  tfie  a  pride  in  spying  defects  that  .are  not  ob¬ 
vious  to  common  observers.  Such  keenness  as  tliis  m.ay 
sli.arpen  the  wits,  but  it  liardens  the  heart,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  that  sweet  grace,  humility.  Keep  as  sliarp  a  look 
Out  as  you  please  for  good  qualities,  good  deeds,  and  kind 
words,  and  be  not  like  tliose  who  would  seem  to  prefer  look¬ 
ing  on  the  sjxits  on  tlie  sun  to  enjoying  its  ligliU  Those  peo¬ 
ple  who  value  themselves  on  tlieir  slurp-sightedness,  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  look  out  lest  they  ^ould  be  duped,  or  as  they 
express  it,  *  taken  in.’  Better  it  is,  my  dear  girls,  to  be  a 
dupe  through  life,  than  to  be  suspicious  and  distrustful  of 
your  fellow-lmings.  The  credulity  which  has  faitli  in  good¬ 
ness,  is  a  sign  of  goodness. 

“  Helen  Prime  is  an  example  of  a  spirit  of  detraction  very 
early  developed.  I  never  knew  her  confess  a  particular 
fault  of  her  own ;  but  slie  acts  as  if  she  were  a  public  pro- 
claimer,  a  town-crier,  of  the  faults  of  her  acquaintance. 

”  If  she  hears  Mr.  ^  and  So,  a  person  of  acknowledged  be¬ 
nevolence,  praised,  she  says,  ‘  he  is  benevolent,  to  1>e  sure, 
hut  I  guess  his  left  liand  l^ws  all  his  right  hand  does.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  of  his  secret  benevolence  7’ 

“‘Maria  Hall,’  Helen  Prime  says,  ‘seems  all  goodness, 
but,  for  my  part,  1  would  rather  prople  would  seem  what 
tliey  are.  I  detest  fruit  with  a  fair  outside,  and  a  hollow 
heart.’ 

“  ‘  Lizzy  Price,’  Helen  sajrs,  “  is  devoted  to  her  old,  disa¬ 
greeable  uncle— old,  disagreeable,  and  rich.’ 

“‘Yes,’  says  Helen,  ‘Eliza  Ray  has  very  good  manners 
— fn  company.  I  have  heard  that  some  man  s!»id  he  could 
die  like  a  hero,  if  there  were  people  enouxh  to  look  at  him.’ 
Helen  fancies  that  what  is  unanswered  is  proved.  It'is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  specify  Mr.  So  and  So’s  secret  beneflictions.  Maria 
Hall’s  goodness  is  apparent  to  eve^  one,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
disprove  the  assertion  that  she  is  hollow-hearted.  Lizzy 
Price’s  uncle  is  undeniably  rich,  but  no  one  but  Helen  Prime 
ever  ventured  to  say,  or,  I  believe  ever  thought,  she  was  the 
more  devoted  to  him  on  that  account. 

“  Is  Helen  Prime  when  she  is  thus  expressing  every  evil 
thought  that  passes  through  her  mind,  aware  that  she  is  vio¬ 
lating  one  of  tlie  great  commandments,  bearing  ‘false  wit¬ 
ness,’  and  tliat  for  these  pemtetoMS  words  she  must  give  ac¬ 
count  7 

“  If  you  would  avoid  Helen’s  cruel  fate,  keep  the  fountain 
pure,  my  you»ig  friends,  ‘  think  no  evil.’  Notiiing  enlarges 
the  heart  more  Uian  a  generous  faith  in  others.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  ‘  faith  in  man  is  next  to  fiiith  in  God.’ 

“Elagerlv  and  thoughtlessly  circulating  evil  reports  is  a  great 
abuse  of  the  tongue.  When  a  disgrace  befals  a  family,  it  is 
sad  to  see  with  what  rapidity  the  report  will  fly  through  the 


circle  or  their  acquaintance,  of  their  friends ;  how  strangers, 
who  never  heard  their  names  before,  are  now  informed  of 
every  particular  of  their  history ;  how  their  dishonor  is  dwelt 
upon,  with  exaggerated,  if  not  added  circumstances  I 
“  My  young  friends,  I  trust  you  have  as  yet  had  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  vice  of  human  nature,  and  that  you  will  be 
slow  to  believe  that  beings  of  the  same  family— for  are  we 
not  brothers  and  sisters  7 — are  so  hard,  so  cold,  so  incapable 
of  sympathy.  Learn  to  put  yourself  m  the  place  of  an^er. 
This  is  true  sympathy.  And  then,  when  a  calamity  befals 
your  neighlior,  if  you  cannot  lighten  it,  instead  of  heaping 
faggots  on  the  fire  in  which  he  is  scordiing,  you  will,  in  the 
retirement  of  your  chambei,  breathe  a  prayer  for  him.  This 
is  an  office  of  love,  and  remember !  ‘  love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law !’ 

“  A  melancholy  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  the  circulation  of 
evil  reports  occurred  a  few  years  since,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  young  man  whom  I  shall  call  William  Mur^y, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy,  conspicuous,  and  old  inhabitant  of  the 
city,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  person  of  very  captivat¬ 
ing  manners  and  depraved  morals.  William,  young,  inex¬ 
perienced,  and  unsuspicious,  was  flattered  with  the  attentions 
(d'  this  man,  and  was  lietrayed  by  him  into  many  follies  and 
sins.  His  father  was  immersed  in  business,  his  only  sister 
was  constantly  in  the  gay  world,  attended  by  her  mother, 
and  none  of  William’s  family  suspected  the  dangers  into 
which  he  was  led,  nor  did  he  the  amount  of  them  until  his 
bad  intimate — friend  I  will  not  call  him — was  detected  in 
cheating  at  a  gaming  table,  and  in  forging  a  note,  and  obliged 
to  fly  fitim  the  city. 

“  William  Murphy  had  been  tempted  by  this  man  to  the 
gaming  table ;  he  had  suftered  heavy  losses  there,  and  been 
led  into  other  wrong  doings.  The  knowledge  of  all  this  came 
like  a  tliunderbolt  upon  his  family.  They  were  overwhelmed 
with  mortifi&ttion  and  grief  William  shut  himself  up  in  his 
room.  The  Murphys  were  distinguished  people ;  nothing 
was  talked  of  in  the  city  so  much  as  the  disgrace  of  William 
Murphy.  Everything  he  had  done,  and  much  worse  acts, 
wluch  he  had  never  done,  were  told  and  retold,  and  every 
idle  word  brought  to  the  Murphys,  by  people  (tailing  them¬ 
selves  ‘  particular  friends.’  Mr.  Somebody  heard  Mr.  Some¬ 
body  else,  who  was  very  intimate  with  the  Murphys,  say 
tliat  he  should  wonder  if  William  liad  not  something  to  do 
with  the  forgeries !  The  next  person  tlirough  whose  hands 
the  report  passed,  said  William  had  someUiing  to  do  with 
them.  And  the  next  edition  of  the  story  was  that  William 
liad  actually  received  the  money  got  by  the  forgery,  and  paid 
his  gaming  debts  with  iu 

“  Oh,  could  those  persons  who  thus  talked  over  the  calami¬ 
ties  and  disgrace  ot  tlie  son  of  their  friend,  as  they  would 
have  discu!»ed  common  news,  have  looked  into  the  house  of 
the  wretched  Murphys!  Could  they  have  seen  the  father, 
pacing  up  and  down  his  spacious  afKirtments,  his  heart  filled 
with  grief  and  disappointment  at  the  disgrace  of  his  own  son 
—could  they  have  seen  the  mother  rise  from  her  sleepless 

Eillow,  with  a  sunken  eye  and  fluttering  he:\rt — could  they 
nve  seen  the  domestics  removing  again  and  again  the  un¬ 
touched  dishes  from  tables  uselessly  spread  ;  and,  above  all, 
could  they  have  followed  the  sister  to  the  room  of  that  poor 
young  man,  and  seen  him,  the  picture  of  remorse  and  misery, 
while  she  hung  over  him,  trying  in  vain,  to  convince  him 
that  Ills  faults  were  not  irretrievable,  tliat  the  storm  would 
pass  over,  and  his  father  would  again  look  upon  him  with 
kindness !  Think  you  if  they  had  seen  all  this,  (and  with 
the  eye  of  true  sympathy,  they  might  have  seen  it,)  they 
could,  by  mulii(dying  and  ag^valing  evil  reports,  have 
multipli^  and  sharpened  the  arrows  tKit  were  piercing  the 
liosoms  of  this  unhappy  f  imily  7  Had  they,  by  a  generous 
effort  of  imagination,  for  one  moment  put  themselves  in  the 
Murphys’  places — had  they  imitated  Him  who,  without  sin, 
was  touched  with  a  fueling  of  our  inftnnilies,  Uiey  would 
have  been  silent,  or  uttered  only  words  of  kindness.  But 
alas !  alas !  they  carelessly  cast  stones  which  were  to  inflict 
death ! 

“  One  of  tlie  two  or  Uiree  friends,  who  had  brought  in  the 
flying  reports,  called  at  Mr.  Murphy’s  the  second  evening 
after  the  disclosure,  and  told  him,  as  received  facts,  the  ru¬ 
mors  about  tlie  forgery.  The  moment  the  visiter  left  the 
house,  Mr.  Murphy  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  William’s 
apartment,  repeated  wliat  he  had  just  heard,  and  demanded, 
in  a  voice  almost  suffoc.ited  with  emotion,  a  conlession  of  the 
whole  truth. 

“  The  poor  young  itu.n  had  fosted  for  forty-eight  hours  j  he 
was  weak  and  confused.  The  sight  of  his  futlier,  the  anguisli 
in  his  disordered  countenance,  and  tlie  anger  flashing  from 
his  eye,  deprived  him  of  all  use  of  his  mind.  He  made  no 
attemiH  to  explain  the  circumstances  alleged  against  him. 
Eiasy  asit  was,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  suspicion.  His  faculties  were  suspended.  He  merely 
feebly  asserted  his  innocence.  This  was  afterwards  proved 
beyond  all  question,  and  many  circumstances  came  to  light 
that  alleviated  the  sins  he  had  conunitted,  but  alas !  too  late 


for  this  vieftm  of  evil  reports.  The  morning  after  his  inter¬ 
view  with  his  father,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  An 
empty  laudanum-vial  was  by  his  pillow.  Truly,  ‘  there  is 
life  and  death  in  the  tongue.’  I  tnik,  my  young  friends,  this 
story  may  awaken  your  attention  to  the  subj^  of  evil  re- 

Klt  mi^  be  rare  that  such  fotal  injury  is  inflicted  as  in 
istance  I  have  related  ;  but  if  they  do  no  other  harm, 
they  certainly  harm  your  own  souls.” 

The  case  of  “  William  Murjfliy”  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  hearts  broken  and  embittered — of  family-lies  rent  asun¬ 
der— of  domestic  peace  rudely  invaded— of  hopes  blasted- 
friendships  wrecked,  and  the  best  and  most  hallowed  of  hu¬ 
man  feelings  turned  to  gall  by  those  Benjamin  Backbites  and 
Lady  Candors  of  our  fashionable  circles,  who  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  society  like  so  many  vultures,  and  who  make  it  the 
business  of  their  ill-spent  lives,  to  ferret  out  every  evil  re¬ 
port,  that  malice  and  private  enmities  set  afloat.  But  we 
cannot  trust  ourselves  to  touch  upon  this  subject  fur¬ 
ther,  lest  wounds,  but  thinly  skinned  over,  should  bleed 
afresh,  and  new-born  resentment,  “  with  all  her  snakes  erect 
upon  her  crest,”  might  instinctively  betray  us  into  reflections 
which  forbearance  and  our  better  reason  would  fain  spare. 

We  shall  only  remark  in  conclusion,  what  we  have,  in 
fact,  said  before,  that  “Means  and  Ends  of  Self-Training” 
broaches  a  very  plausible  theory  of  education,  and  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  amusing  snd  instructive  than  the  trariiy  fictions 
which  are  so  universally  resorted  to  for  similar  ends.  Miss 
Sedgwick  deserves  to  be  classed  in  the  first  rank,  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind. 


The  Barber  of  Paris  or  Moral  RetribtUion,  By  Paul  de  Kock, 
author  of  “  Andrew  the  Savoyard,”  “  Good  Fellow,”  etc., 
ete» 

Tliis  is  a  spiritless  translation  of  one  of  Paul  de  Kock’i 
worst  novels ;  but  by  no  means  an  unfair  specimen  of  the 
novel  manufacture  now  carried  on  with  such  a  marvellous 
and  mechanical  rapidity.  From  tlie  peculiarity  of  the 
author’s  style  and  the  nationality  of  his  sentiments,  we  were 
fully  prepared  to  see  him  lose  in  being  transferred  into  any 
other  language  from  his  own  French.  The  vivid  pictures 
and  vivacious  figures,  conjured  up  by  the  playful  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  mirtli-provoking  Parisian,  cannot  well  be  rendered 
in  their  proper  colors  and  costume. — The  ease  and  piquant 
quaintness  of  the  dialogue  must  partially  vanish  even  under 
the  beat  trained  hand.  But  still,  had  the  translator  been 
more  competent  to  his  task,  we  should  not  have  seen  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  p^ission  pushed  into  absolute  tirade,  and  the  de¬ 
scriptions  utterly  denaturalized. 

The  materials  of  a  good  foreign  botdc,  however  precious  m 
themselves,  must  be  refondu  before  they  can  acquire  that 
lucidus  ordo,  that  direct  steady  clearness  of  arrangement,  that 
succinctness  of  garb  and  life,  and  spring  of  movement, 
without  which  nothing  will  command  general  attention  in  a 
country  whose  own  literature  has  taken  its  predominant  bias 
and  coloring  from  men  of  the  world  and  of  business.  A  trans¬ 
lation  should  retain  smne  portion  of  the  innate  beauty  of  the 
original,  as  the  image  of  the  sun  retains  a  share  of  its  lustre 
when  viewed  through  an  imperfect  or  distorted  medium.  But 
translators  are  but  too  apt  to  clip  the  original  where  they 
cannot  understand  him ;  and  as  there  is  not  one  reader  out 
of  a  hundred  who  can  read  a  foreign  book  with  such  faci¬ 
lity  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  pleasure,  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  best  and  most  delightful  foreign  writers  are  still  but 
imperfectly  known  to  the  American  public. 

“  The  Barber  of  Paris,”  however,  had  it  even  been  more 
perfectly  rendered,  would  have  gained  but  little  in  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  as  it  contains  nothing  better  than  a  disagreeable  story 
of  lawless  love,  long-hoarded  crime,  and  moral  retribution, 
far  too  closely  approaching  in  its  pattern  the  melodramas,  so 
popular  at  the  theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  whilst  the  hero 
himself  is  but  at  best  a  Pandarus  of  the  bason  and  razors. 

We  can  afford  to  give  but  one  extract,  exhibiting  Urban, 
the  passionate  bachelor,  making  love  to  Blanche  in  womai^s 
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attire,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  little  the  **  con* 
fectkm*’  of  the  plot  ia  suited  to  our  atmosphere. 

Touquet,  the  barber,  keeps  concealed  in  his  house  a  beauti¬ 
ful  young  maiden  of  sixteen,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  but 
that  ten  years  previous  to  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  an 
old  man  stopped  at  the  barber’s  house  to  pass  the  night,  and 
then  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  the  girl  behind  him.  As 
Blanche  grew  up  to  girlhood,  her  personal  attractions  became 
so  conspicuous,  that  her  guardian  thought  it  necessary  to 
confine  her  to  the  house,  lest  her  beauty  should  attract  the 
notice  of  those  most  unworthy  of  her  affections.  Urban, 
who  had  conceived  a  truly  Frenchified  passion  for  the  lovely 
recluse,  from  a  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  her  tairy-like  form 
from  the  window,  devises  a  plan  to  diguise  himself  as  a  peas¬ 
ant  girl,  and  in  that  assumed  character  he  gains  admission  to 
the  house ;  where  he  continues  his  visits,  imtil  a  certain 
night,  when  in  consequence  of  a  severe  storm  tliat  was  raging 
without,  the  old  people  insisted  that  their  new  friend  should 
remain  for  the  night  and  share  Blanche's  bed. 

“  When  one  is  deep  in  love,  the  approaching  moment  of 
communion  with  the  object  of  one’s  adoration  is  replete  with 
agitation  and  anxiety  ;  it  seems  as  if  one  feared  felicity  itself, 

if  one  doubted  the  attainment  of  the  fondest  of  all  hu¬ 
man  hopes.  In  the  pure  sincerity  and  candor  of  our  youth 
we  feel  the  passion  in  its  simplest  strength  ;  and  then,  the 
first  appointed  hour  of  rendezvous,  like  that  which  summons 
us  from  some  endearing  spot,  is  pregnant  with  misgiving  and 
despondency.  Why  ^ould  we  regret  the  advent  of  delight 
with  sighs  and  fears  ?  Poor  mortals !  doth  it  seem  so  strange 
that  we  should  taste  of  happiness  ?  In  truth,  as  we  grow 
older  in  experience,  we  suffer  less  at  the  surprise  of  fortune : 
these  charming  rendezvous  no  longer  yield  the  same  delecta¬ 
ble  emotions,  and  appear  to  us,  ii^eM,  no  more  than  mere 
amusement ;  we  learn  to  smile  upon  the  trouble  and  embar- 
r  issment  which  m  arked  our  first  proceedings  with  the  softer 
sex.  Ungrateful  that  we  are !  we  scoff  the  very  facts  that 
cons  ituted  our  felicity  !  those  exquisite  sensations  which  de- 
IMUted  with  the  brightest  illusions  of  our  youth  ;  and  then, 
resembling  Reynai^  in  the  fable,  we  exclaim — ‘  Ah !  how 
inept  we  are  at  eighteen  years  of  age  !  how  destitute  of  self- 
])Ossesuon  in  a  teU-a-Ute !  as  tremulous  as  aspen-leaves 
when  going  to  a  rendezvous :  how  different  with  us  now  !  we 
stroll  to  assignations  with  a  song ;  and,  with  the  ease  that 
custom  only  can  confer,  we  march  diiwtly  to  the  point  pro¬ 
posed.’  Yes,  very  true  j  but  then  our  hwr  is  waxing  grey, 
our  sliapes  are  swelling  into  palpable  rotundity,  and  certaui 
little  lines  about  the  comers  of  our  eyes  are  keeping  scores 
against  us  in  a  calendar  that  we  perpetually  see. 

“  If  the  near  approach  of  a  long-desired  felicity  can  cause 
such  impressible  emotion  to  a  lover,  what  must  have  been 
the  agitation  of  the  bachelor,  adoring  Blanche  with  the  deli- 
c:ous  warmth  of  nineteei^ears  of  age,  to  find  himself  alone 
with  her  at  midnight !  llie  lovely  girl  herself  had  closed 
the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  was  on  the  point  of  stepping 
into  bed.  Who  is  the  lover  that  at  such  a  moment,  could 
preserve  his  reason  7  Poor  Blanche !  I  tremble  for  thee ; 
thou  hast  thy  talisman,  ’tis  true  ;  but  little  do  I  trust  in  its 
efficiency  j  especially  shouldst  thou  again  disclose  to  Urban 
the  seducing  spot  in  which  tliine  innocent  simplicity  hath 
placed  it. 

“  The  bachelor,  ughing,  trembling,  speechless  and  be¬ 
wildered,  stood  staring  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  while  Blanche, 
all  life  and  joy,  prepared  for  bed. 

“  ‘  Oh,  good  Heaven !’  said  Urban  to  himself,  as  he  trem¬ 
bled,  blimed,  and  cast  his  eyes  down,  yet  ventured  now  and 
tlien  upon  a  stealthy  glance  at  Blanche ;  ‘  good  Heaven ! 
what  is  to  be  done  7  It  ia  the  moment  to  declare  myself,  and 
tell  her  who  I  am  ;  to  ask  her  pardon  and  avow  my  passion. 
This  is  the  moment— certainly.  And  yet,  if  my  avowal 
should  alarm  her — if  her  exclamations  should  alarm  the 
house  7 — or  should  she  bid  me  leave  the  room — wliat  a  pity 
would  it  be,  since  now — but  no — it  would  be  wrong.  How 
beautiful  she  is !  good  Heaven !  what  charms !  I  must  look 
on  her  no  longer - ’ 

“  Still  Urban  gazed  upon  her  beauty,  stealthily,  it  is  true, 
and  as  he  surv^ed  it  he  felt  his  reason  sensibly  desert  him ; 
every  moment  Blanche  took  off  a  further  portion  of  her  dress ; 
at  length,  a  little  petticoat  alone  renuiined  to  cover  her  sedu¬ 
cing  form,  and  her  corset  was  laid  upon  the  bed. 

“  Blanche  stopped,  however, — it  was  tiine  she  did  so.  She 
looked  at  Urban,  who  was  still  in  his  original  position,  mo¬ 
tionless  and  mute. 

“  ‘  Well,  Ursula,  why  do  you  not  undress  your8elf7’  said 
Bl.mche,  as  she  approached  the  bachelor. 

“‘Because,  Mademoiselle — I  hardly  know— I  am  afraid.’ 


“  ‘  How  so,  afiraid  7  what,  can  you  be  afiraid  with  me,  Ur¬ 
sula  7’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes.  Mademoiselle ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  so.’ 

“ '  There  now  ;  she  is  just  like  Margaret !  and  I,  who  am 
the  younger,  am  the  braver  of  the  two :  the  wind  blows  vio¬ 
lently,  it  u  true,  but  it  will  not  carry  us  away.  Why,  how 
she  trembles !  Why,  Ursula,  what  can  tnis  mean  7  that  you, 
who  walk  .rom  here  at  night  as  far  as  the  Porte  St  Antoine, 
should  be  thus  terrified  with  me  in  apartment  7’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  that  is  ouite  a  different  aflfair.’ 

“ '  Is  it  because  Margaret  has  taken  away  your  talisman 
with  her  7  Mine  still  renvuns  with  us ;  I  have  it  here^  for 
Margaret  tells  me  it  is  indispensable  to  wear  it  in  the  night, 
because  the  sorcerers  torment  young  girls,  espemlly  in  ; 
is  that  the  case,  Ursula  7  Have  they  ever  tried  to  trouble 
you  at  night  7’ 

‘“Yes,  Mademoiselle - no,  Mademoiselle.’ 

“  Urban  knew  no  longer  what  he  said ;  his  eyes  still  fell 
on  the  betraying  talisman,  which,  like  the  serpent  on  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  drew  him  on  to  sink  beneatn  the  powerful 
temptation. 

“  ‘  You  aliiver,  Ursula ;  we  shall  be  more  comfortable  fisr 
in  bed — we  shall  be  warmer. — Shall  I  assist  you  to  undress  7 
Why  how  you  sigh ! — Are  you  grieved  at  anything  7 — If  so, 
tlien  tell  me  what  it  is. — It  is  so  agreeable  to  have  a  fiiend — 
to  tell  her  all  one’s  thoughts.  Come,  let  me  see. — Let  us  first 
take  off  this  cap ;  it  almost  hides  your  face  ;  I  am  certain 
mine  will  look  much  better  on  you — let  us  try — but  sit  down, 
pray.  You  are  so  tall  that  I  can  scarcely  reach  your  head.’ 

“  The  bachelor  allowed  himself  to  be  conducted  to  a  chair, 
and  sitting  down,  the  lovely  Blanche  in  fiont  of  him,  undid 
the  pins  which  held  his  cap  and  large  brown  looks.  Urban 
patiently  submitted,  and  determined  to  disclose  himself.  At 
all  events,  the  truth  must  be  apparent  soon  or  late,  and  all  that 
now  required  consideration  was,  the  method  of  declaring  who 
and  what  he  was,  without  affecting  Blanche  with  violent 
alarm. 

“  The  girl  had  now  detached  the  Cistenings  of  the  cap,  and 
as  she  took  it  off  the  dark  brown  curls  of  the  young  man  fell 
down  in  volumes  on  his  forehead,  neck  and  shoulders. — 
Blanche  gave  a  sudden  shriek  and  stopped ;  and  Urban,  fear¬ 
ing  she  would  flee  from  him,  embrac^  her  gently  rou^  the 
waist. 

“  ‘  How  droll !’  said  Blanche,  at  length  surveying  Urban 
with  suiprise ;  ‘  your  hair  is  not  arranged  like  that  of  all  the 
women  I  have  ever  seen.  I  suppose  at  Verberie  they  wear 
it  tlius7’ 

‘“Yes,  Mademoiselle.’ 

“  ‘  The  more  I  look  at  you  do  you  know,  Ursula,  as 
you  are  now,  you  have  quite  the  appearance  of  a  man.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  beei\  already  told  so.  Mademoiselle.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  but  really  it  is  astonishing !  you  wear  your  hair 
exactly  like  the  men  I  see  pass  down  the  street.’ 

“  ‘  Is  this  appearance  disagreeable  to  you  7’ 

“  ‘  No — and  notwithstandmg — it  produces  such  a  strange  ’ 
sensation - ’ 

“  ‘  If  I  were  a  man,  now,  should  you  be  sorry  for  it  7’ 

“  ‘  Good  gracious !  to  be  sure  I  would,  for  you  could  then 
no  longer  be  my  friend — nor  could  I  love  you  as  a  sister,  as  1 
love  you  now.’ 

“  ‘  Ah !  Blanche — if  I  were  a  man  I  should  be  to  you  the 
fondest  and  moat  faithful  of  all  lovers.  I  should  love  you  with 
my  heart  and  soul, — and  love  is  far  more  ardent,  Blanche, 
than  friendship.  Oh,  then,  if  you  but  felt  as  much  for  me, 
could  there  be  on  earth  a  happier  mortal  than  myself  7 — 
Dearest  Blanche,  ia  there  in  t^  world  a  fortune  more  to  be 
desired  than  the  possession  of  your  heart  7  I  would  willingly 
obtain  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  half  my  days.’ 

“  Urban,  borne  away  by  his  tumultuous  transports,  no 
longer  thought,  whilst  speaking,  to  disguise  his  voice;  his 
arms  were  sti.l  thrown  round  the  girl,  who,  deeply  agitated, 
sank  upon  his  knees,  and  uttered  in  a  feeble  voice : — 

“  ‘  Good  heaven !  Ursula,  do  not  say  such  things  as  those 
— they  make  me  so  uneasy. — I  know  not  what’s  the  matter 
with  me — I  feel  disposed  to  weep — what  is  the  use  of  all 
such  stories — about  lovers  and  their  love  7  Ursula,  I  have 
been  told  that  it  ia  wrong  to  talk  about  such  things. — Oh, 

heavens !  now  your  cap  is  off,  I  dare  not  look  at  you - ’ 

“ ‘ Blanche !-^earest  Blanche!’ 

“  ‘  Well,  well,  what  now  7 — now  there  she  jplayrs  the  man 
again — it  fiightens  me,  indeed  it  does !  pray,  Ursula,  remain 
a  woman — be  yourself  good  girl !’ 

“‘No,  Blanche;  I  will  no  longer  feign — no  more  deceive 
you. — It  is  a  man ;  it  is  the  most  affectionate  of  lovers  sits 
beside  you.’ 

“  Blanche  by  a  sudden  effort,  rose  and  fled  to  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  apartment ;  Urban  made  no  en^vor  to 
detain  her,  but,  falling  on  his  knees,  held  out  his  hands  as  if 
beseeching  her  forgiveness,  while  tlie  young  girl’s  eyes  were 
fixed  on  liim  with  an  expression  more  of  wonder  than 
alarm. 


“  ‘  What!’  at  the  expiration  of  a  moment,  said  the  lovely 
girl,  ‘you  sr«  a  man !’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  Mademoiselle.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  certain  of  it  7’ 

“  ‘  I  am,  indeed  !’ 

“  ‘  Good  heaven !  approach  me  not,  I  pray  you !’ 

“  ‘  You  need  not  tremble ;  behold  me  at  your  feet,  the 
most  submissive  of  all  lovers.’" 

At  this  interesting  crisis  a  loud  knocking  is  heard  at  the 
door,  which  of  course  puts  an  end  to  a  great  deal  of  fine  sen¬ 
timent,  and  the  barber  enters  the  room. 

When  any  distinguished  production  issues  from  the  press 
of  continental  Europe,  or  any  valuable  discovery  is  made, 
we  would  be  the  first  to  spread  the  fame  and  describe  the 
nature  of  either ;  but  in  a  cose  like  this  we  are  not  tempted 
to  occupy  those  limits  which  are  too  narrow  to  do  justice  to 
our  American  contingents  towards  the  grand  republic  of 
learning,  or  to  cram  our  subscribers  with  remote  and  sterile 
matters,  in  preference  to  what  are  more  near  or  more  interest¬ 
ing.  _ 

PkmHtutmion :  Pritut  of  Paindand,  Samuel  Colman^ 
Astor House:  New  Yorkt 

Four  months  ago,  while  bending  over  that  rich  depositary  of 
English  works  at  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam’s,  where  there 
is  always  to  be  found  the  choicest  and  latest  publications  of 
the  day,  a  volume,  far  from  attractive  in  outward  appearance, 
rivetted  our  attention,  and  having  emee  opened  its  inspired 
pages,  we  were  so  struck  with  the  halo  of  unearthly  light 
which  the  imaginative  author  had  thrown  about  it,  and  which 
gave  it  so  perfect  an  air  of  enchantment  throughout,  that  we 
determined  at  once  to  impart  a  portion  (ff  the  raptures  we 
had  experienced  to  those  kind  friends  who  do  us  sometimes 
the  honor  of  slumbering  over  the  pages  of  the  Elxpositor ;  {vide 
ATo.  1 1.)  This  volume  was  Phantasmion.  The  effect  which 
this  extraordinary  and  eminently  poetical  work  produced  on 
our  senses,  was  like  inhaling  the  pure  atmosphere  of  some 
paradisical  spot  in  tlie  sunny  south  of  Italy,  blended  with  the 
breath  of  herbs  and  flowers,  after  having  been  mewed  up  in 
the  smoke  and  stench  of  a  great  commercial  dty.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  work  is  not  a  beauty  that  we  foil  in  love 
with  at  first  sight  It  resembles  one  of  those  divine  female 
faces  that  we  do  not  at  first  tee  the  divinity  of— we  only  feel 
it  Its  charms  glide  inipcrceptibiy  at  first  into  the  recesses 
of  the  heart ;  and  settling  there  by  the  mysterious  sympathy 
which  they  maintain  with  their  distant  source,  impel  us  fiom 
time  to  time  to  recur  to  that  source ;  and  at  last  gaze  and 
gaze,  till  what  was  only  a  mere  liking,  grows  and  ripens  inm 
a  full,  deep,  and  absorbing  passion. 

It  has  been  hinted  in  the  introduction,  that  this  stupendous 
master- piece  of  human  imagination  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge;  if  so,  the  mantle  of  the  father’s  genius  has 
fallen  upon  a  child  well  worthy  of  so  rich  an  inheritarxe ;  for 
independent  of  the  exuberant  flow  of  fancy,  and  the  gorge¬ 
ous  imagery  which  (Lizzies  and  captivates  us,  throughout  the 
work,  there  is  a  tre.'isure  of  metricM  poetry  in  it,  which,  for 
variety  of  power  and  lieauty,  cannot  be  any  where  paralleled 
among  the  same  class  of  writings.  It  is  more  purely  and  ex¬ 
clusively  inteUeetwl  than  any  other  of  the  present  day,  except 
Wordsworth’s, — the  farthest  removed  fiom  the  influence  of 
bodily  temperament — the  most  in  spiritand  the  least  in  blood. 
It  exhibit*  a  choice  of  almost  every  degree  of  excellence  in 
every  kind,  according  to  the  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  reader 
may  come  to  the  perusal  of  them  ;  firom  the  purest  simplici¬ 
ties  of  external  miture,  and  of  actual  pastoral  life,  up  to  the 
most  lofty  and  imagaiaative  communings  of  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  with  that  of  the  universe ;  from  the  simplest  moveanent 
of  fancy  and  feeling,  sporting  with  the  external  forms  and 
influences  that  everywhere  lie  about  them,  up  to  the  most 
subtle  and  passionate  interpretations  of  the  most  obscure  and 
hidden  oracles  of  the  heart  and  mincL 

It  is  contrary  to  custom,  upon  the  repi  blication  of  works 
which  we  have  introduced  to  the  public  before,  to  notice  them 
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otherwise  than  in  the  Library  Table ;  but  on  this  occasion, 
and  concerning  a  theme  of  such  unusual  fertility,  we  may  well 
be  permitted  to  break  through  every  rule  and  formality.  Nor 
is  this  all :  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  whose  good 
taste  and  enterprising  spirit  were  never  more  laudably  dis¬ 
played  than  by  this  publication,  to  blaze  abroad,  both  by 
criticism  and  extract  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  produc¬ 
tion — it  is  due  to  the  talented  editor,  Mr.  Grenville  Mellen, 
whose  beautiful  introduction  we  h  ive  admired  as  being  ad¬ 
mirably  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  say,  that  if  the  **  Library  of  Romance”  continue  to  be 
conducted  under  the  same  auspices  as  at  present,  the  reading 
public  will  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  advancement  of  literature  in  America. 

We  have  selected  the  following  extract  almost  at  random : 

“  Having  reached  the  lianks  of  the  wide  sheet  of  water 
which  Phantasmion  had  seen  from  on  high,  llie  company  en¬ 
tered  a  mother-of-pearl  boat,  which  was  drawn  by  a  team  of 
swans,  a  full  grown  pair  in  front  of  tire  vessel,  then  three 

E'  1  of  younger  ones,  each  couple  being  smaller  than  that 
d,  while  a  single  tiny  cygnet  floated  on  before.  Doves 
fasten^  to  the  stem  by  silken  cords  and  studs  of  diamond 
fluttered  around  the  gleaming  skiff,  and  hastened  its  progress, 
while  they  lulled  the  air  witlr  tlieir  downy  pinions.  The 
fire- fly  constellation  was  reflected,  together  with  tlie  moon, 
on  the  calm  waters,  forming  now  a  belt  across  her  disk,  now 
a  rmg  whicli  inclos^  and  shone  beyond  it :  white  peacocks 
spread  their  snowy  trains  over  the  dark  foliage  that  overhung 
the  lake,  white  cormorants  occupied  the  rocks,  and  alabaster 
images  of  herons  cast  their  still  reflections  on  the  pool.  A 
tiger  emerging  from  the  recesses  of  the  wood  came  to  drink 
the  cool  wave,  after  sleeping  in  liis  lair  during  the  close  heat 
of  the  darksome  day  ;  and  ne  too  was  colorless  and  gleam¬ 
ing  as  a  ghost.  Anon  a  white  bird  of  pitradise  rose  from  the 
trees,  and  flew  with  slow  undulating  motion  over  the  lake, 
first  crossing  the  moon's  bright  image,  then  sinking  amid 
blossoms,  downy  and  drooping  as  her  own  light  plumage, 
like  a  snow  flake  descending  into  a  wreath  of  snow.  The 
tiger  was  drinking  at  the  end  of  a  little  promontory  as  the 
skiff  passed  by :  a  reflection  on  the  water  made  liim  look  up, 
when  beholding  the  youth’s  illumined  visage  he  suddenly 
mailed  back  into  the  depths  of  tlie  grove.  The  company  in 
the  vessel  were  all  silent  and  thoughtful,  Lcucoia’s  f^  stag 
lay  lieside  her  feet,  Potentilla  sate  at  the  helm  with  Melle- 
dine’s  chain  in  her  hand,  while  the  captive  crouched  beneath, 
her  ebon  face  bowed  forward.  Pliantasmion  leaning  over 
the  prow  cast  sucli  bright  gleams  upon  the  waters,  that  the 
silver-scaled  fishes  leaped  up,  attracted  by  a  stronger  light 
than  had  ever  penetrated  their  liquid  haimts  before.  I'he 
pensive  eyes  of  Leucoia  were  bent  upon  the  vouth’s  averted 
fkce  :  slie  longed  not  for  green  fields  and  sunshine,  but  would 
fain  have  dwelt  witli  him  in  that  gleaming  vale  for  ever. — 
Melledine  drew  nigh  the  stag,  and  would  have  rested  her 
head  upon  his  lily  white  side,  but  when  he  shrank  away  she 
leaned  against  the  edge  of  the  boat,  imd  began  to  murmer  a 
soft  melwy.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  mexpressibly  sweet, 
and  such  was  her  power  that  it  seemed  to  proceed  fiom  the 
woods  and  waters  and  all  places  except  the  skiff.  For  at 
the  time  her  words  were  inaudible,  but,  at  last,  Phantasmion 
ceased  to  watch  the  leaping  fishes,  and  listened  unconsciously 
to  tliese  numbers : 

‘  Blest  is  the  tarn  which  towering  cliffs  o’ershade, 

Which,  cradled  deep  within  the  mountain’s  breast 
Nor  voices  loud,  nor  dashing  oars  invade : 

Yet  e’en  the  tarn  enjoys  no  perfect  rest. 

For  oft  the  angry  skies  her  peace  molest. 

With  them  she  frowns,  give’s  back  the  lightning’s  glare, 
Then  rages  wildly  in  the  troubled  air. 

This  calmer  lake,  which  potent  spells  protect. 

Lies  dimly  slumbering  through  the  fires  of  day. 

And  when  yon  skies,  with  chaste  resplendence  decked, 
Shine  forth  in  all  their  stateliest  array, 

O  then  she  wakes  to  glitter  bright  as  they. 

And  view  the  face  of  heaven’s  benignant  queen 
•Sdll  looking  down  on  hers  writh  smile  serene  1 

\Vhat  cruel  cares  the  maiden’s  heart*  assail, 

Who  loves,  but  fears  no  deep-felt  love  to  gain. 

Or,  having  gain’d  it,  fears  that  love  will  fail ! 

My  power  can  soothe  to  rest  her  wakeful  pain. 

Till  none  but  calm  delicious  dreams  remain. 

And,  while  sweet  tears  her  easy  pillow  steep. 

She  yields  that  dream  of  bliss  to  ever-welcomc  sleep.’ 

“  Wliile  tlie  strain  proceeded,  a  pleasing  stupor  stole  over 
Phantasmion,  in  spite  of  the  antidote  supplied  by  Feydeleen ; 
he  liegan  to  dream  with  his  eyes  open,  and  beheld  tlie  face  of } 
larine  in  that  of  Leucoia.  He  fuicied  himself  on  the  Black  | 


Lake,  and  the  radiance  of  the  moon  seemed  to  his  eyes  the 
same  soft  sunlight  which  had  shone  upon  his  last  interview 
with  the  island  princess.  Potentilla  had  been  busy  plying 
her  pinions,  and  broke  the  silence  of  the  night  with  a  contin¬ 
uous  hum,  which  seemed  to  tell  of  open  flowers,  and  glan¬ 
cing  sunbeams :  now  her  wings  of  gauze  hung  sleepily  down, 
her  lamp  languished,  one  hii^  dropped  the  helm,  the  other 
resigned  the  chaii),  bending  forward  she  nodded  over  the 
stem.  Then  Melledine  raised  her  head,  and,  fixing  her  eye 
upon  Phantasmion’s  face  continued  her  melodious  incantation, 
accompanied  by  the  soft  noise  of  downy  wings  and  of  the 
gliding  vessel.  Meanwhile  as  she  waved  her  hand,  a  mist 
gradually  rose  all  round  the  skiff,  and  on  its  silvery  tissue 
Uie  rays  of  the  moon  painted  a  vivid  rainbow,  which  rested 
on  either  side  among  darksome  groves  and  shady  waters, 
while  betwixt  the  arch,  an  island,  and  the  grey  towers  of  an 
ancient  castle,  appeared  to  loom  through  the  vapory  veil. — 
Then  Phantasmion  dreamed  that  all  which  had  pas^,  since 
he  had  plighted  his  faith  to  larine  under  the  sunny  rainbow, 
was  but  a  dream  :  he  took  from  his  bosom  her  glossy  ringlet, 
which  had  been  twined  with  rubies  to  form  a  crown  for  his 
brow,  and  placing  it  on  Leucoia’s  head,  while  he  whispered 
vows  of  changeless  love,  he  bade  her  wear  it  for  his  sake  till 
she  was  queen  of  Palmland.  Melledine  looked  earnestly  at 
Leucoia,  with  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  entreated  her,  in  low 
breathed  strains  of  melody,  to  bear  at  least  a  silent  part  in 
this  deception.  And,  if  the  maiden  loved  Phantasmion  while 
his  countenance  was  unimpassioned  how  still  more  loveable, 
did  he  now  appe.ar,  when  liis  looks  and  tones  expressed  the 
deepest  tenderness !  But  her  spirit  was  free  from  magic  in¬ 
fluence,  and,  liaving  just  recove^  from  the  treacherous  spell, 
site  was  less  subject  to  its  power.  ‘  Never,’  she  said,  ‘  ^tali 
Phantasmion,  for  my  unworthy  sake,  be  hidden  from  the 
sun’s  light ;  false  Melledine’s  subtle  sleights  shall  all  prove 
vaiiu’  The  enchantress  had  by  this  time  turned  the  skiff,  the 
doves  fanned  tlie  air  with  r^oubled  vigor,  and  the  swans 
rowed  swiftly  on  toward  the  he^ul  of  the  lake.  Leucoia  took 
a  loosened  peg,  which  had  fastened  one  of  the  dove-cords 
into  the  skiff,  and  was  about  to  prick  the  relaxed  palm  of 
Potentilla,  which  lay  half  open  beside  her  lap ;  when  tlie 
vigilant  fairy,  who  had  only  feigned  slumlier,  quickly  rose, 
her  flames  ail  rekindled,  arid  snatching  the  peg  from  Leucoia, 
plunged  it  up  to  tlie  diamond  head  in  the  arm  of  Melledine 
which  was  guiding  the  rudder.  Slung  with  pain,  the  en¬ 
chantress  uttered  one  loud  piercing  shnek  :  such  a  sound  had 
never  escaped  her  lips  till  then,  such  a  sound  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  heard  in  the  gleaming  valley.  The  peacocks  which 
sate  in  multitudes  on  the  trees  around  the  lake,  unfurling 
their  eyeless  trains  to  tlie  moon- beams,  echoed  that  scream 
till  tlie  mountains  rang  again,  and  instantly  afterwards  the 
fiery  constellation  descended  from  on  high  to  hang  over  Mel- 
leduie’s  head  in  the  guise  of  a  comet,  tJ^t  fl.vmt^  and  quiv¬ 
ered  just  aloft  with  painfid  splendor.  Dazzled  and  stunned 
slie  sank  to  tlie  bottom  of  tlie  skiflr,  veiling  her  head  and 
pressing  her  palms  c  osely  over  her  muffled  ears.  While 
Potentilla  resumed  the  rudder  and  put  the  vessel  back  into 
its  former  course,  Pliantasmion,  now  thoroughly  awakened, 
looked  in  confusion  at  the  chaplet  of  laruie’s  hair  which 
twined  the  flaxen  locks  of  Leucoia.  The  damsel  took  it 
from  her  head,  and  with  a  gentle  smile  and  glistening  eye, 
restored  it  to  him :  tliat  done,  the  stag,  which  luid  been  stand¬ 
ing  by  her  side  with  wild  looks  ever  since  Melledine  turned 
the  sufi*,  lay  down  at  her  feet  and  rested  peacefully  as  be¬ 
fore.” 

HOME  REVISITED. 

“  As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting, 

So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  1  thee,  my  Home.” 

Shakspeabk. 

The  commonest  objects  become  endeared  to  us  by  absence ; 
things  which  we  before  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  are  tlien 
found  to  ixissess  strange  charms,  bringing  to  the  memory 
many  a  forgotten  incident,  and  to  tlie  heart  many  an  old  emo¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  had  lieen  dormant  for  years.  Never  did 
these  thoughts  and  feelings  come  uixin  me  more  strongly  than 
when,  a  few  months  ago,  I  left  London  to  visit  my  native 
home, — to  place  my  feel  ujion  the  very  hearthstone  by  which 
I  had  sat  when  a  boy.  Mine  was  no  affected  feeling,  no 
imaginary  delight,  but  a  mad,  wi:d  eagerness  to  look  upon  the 
old  woods  and  green  liills  which  had  been  familiar  to  me 
from  childhood,  and  to  which  my  mind  had  so  often  sailed  on 
the  dreamy  wings  erf"  pleasure,  asleep  or  awake,  just  as  fancy 
wandered. 

The  old  house  was  still  the  same,  and  everything  it  con¬ 
tained  seemed  to  stand  in  tlie  very  position  that  they  occupied 
twenty  years  ago ;  there  was  no  change,  saving  that  they 
apjieared  to  look  older,  somehow  more  venerable ;  but  the 
alteration  was  more  in  myself  than  tlie  objects  I  looked  upon. 

I  gazed  upon  the  old  clock,  and  fancied  that  the  ancient 
monitor  had  undergone  a  great  change  since  my  boyish  days ; 


it  seemed  to  have  lost  that  sharp  clear  clicking  with  which  H 
greeted  mine  ears  when  a  child,  and  when  it  told  the  hour,  it 
spoke  in  a  more  solemn  tone  than  that  former  years.  I 
looked  upon  the  brass  figures  which  ornament  the  old  clock- 
face,  until  fancy  began  to  trace  a  resemblance  between 
myself  and  them ;  in  former  days  they  looked  bright  and 
gladsome,  they  seemed  not  to  bend  under  the  huge  load  they 
supported  ;  but  now  they  liad  a  care-worn  look  about  them, 
and  what  ftiey  seemed  to  bear  once  with  a  pla3rful  grace,  now 
hangs  upon  them  like  a  burthen ;  their  brows,  too,  seemed 
heavy,  as  if  they  had  passed  away  long  years  in  painful 
thought.  The  gilt  balls,  wh  ch  decorate  the  tall  case,  were 
tarnished ;  the  golden  worlds  into  which  my  fancy  had  so 
often  conjured  them  were  gone  ;  the  light  that  played  around 
them  in  other  days  was  dimmed ;  the  sunshine  rested  upon 
them  no  longer.  I  heard  the  clock-chains  slipping  at  inter¬ 
vals,  as  if  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  time  ;  they  seemed 
weary  with  long  watching ;  they  could  no  longer  keeps  fim 
foot-hold  down  the  steep  hill  which  they  had  traversed  so 
many  years.  I  looked  on  the  ancient  fingers,  now  black  with 
age,  which  were  bright  when  they  ixiinted  out  my  hours  of 

iileasure.  They  no  longer  told  the  time  when  my  play¬ 
fellows  would  call  upon  me  to  wander  into  the  green  nelds, — 
they  warned  me  that  it  was  nearly  the  hour  for  the  delivery 
of  letters,  and  1  became  anxious  to  hear  from  those  whom  1 
had  left  nearly  two  hundred  miles  behind  me ; — another  home 
and  other  cares  came  before  me.  I  called  memory  a  coward 
for  reverting  to  the  past  1  summoned  him  before  me,  and  he 
stood  up  in  my  own  likeness, — a  boy  who  had  seen  but 
twelve  summers.  I  looked  upon  him,  and  saw  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  Care ;  that  Sorrow  disdained  to 
buckle  her  load  upon  his  back;  but  gave  him  his  own 
thoughts  for  playthings  to  amuse  himself  with,  until  he 
could  learn  the  great  game  of  life.  I  saw  why  the  tempest 
passed  over  him  harmlessly,  for,  like  a  lowly  plant,  he  had 
no  bulk  to  oppo:^  to  its  might,  and  had  only,  after  long  years, 
become  a  mark  for  tlie  storm,  with  bole  and  branches  strong 
enough  to  wrestle  against  its  power.  “  The  finger  of  Hea¬ 
ven,”  exclaimed  I,  “  guideth  all  things  arigliL” 

My  eye  fell  upon  the  old  mirror  into  which  I  had  looked 
twenty  years  ago,  on  wliich  1  had  gazed  when  a  cliild,  and 
marvelled  how  anotlier  fire  and  another  room  could  stand 
witliin  the  compass  of  so  small  a  frame.  It  gave  me  neither 
flattery  nor  welcome,  but  gravely  threw  me  hack,  seated  by 
the  same  hearth  which  I  had  so  ^ten  scrawled  over  with  the 
mis-shapen  figures  of  men  and  monsters  when  a  boy.  We 
confront^  eadi  other  with  a  familiar  boldness,  as  u  proud 
that  we  had  stood  the  wear-and-tear  of  lime  so  well.  We 
looked  seriously,  but  not  unkindly,  upon  each  other.  The 
image  in  the  mirror  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  accosted  me, 
and  had  much  to  utter,  but  its  lips  became  compressed  os  if 
it  scorned  to  murmur.  It  gave  back  another  form  for  a  mo¬ 
ment, — a  lovely  maiden  stood  arranging  her  ringlets  before 
it, — but  that  was  only  fancy,  for  I  remembered  she  had  long 
been  dead.  The  very  aack  which  I  had  made  along  the^ 
looking-glass,  when  a  boy,  with  my  l>all,  seemed  like  a  land¬ 
mark  dividing  tlie  past  from  tlie  present.  I  could  have  moral¬ 
ized  for  hours  on  Uiat  old  mirror. 

On  the  wall  hung  the  large  slate  on  which  I  ventured  to 
write  my  first  couplet ;  what  I  then  wrote  was  easily  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  my  ragg^  jacket  cuff  was  the  willing  critic  that 
passed  lightly  over  my  transgressions,  and  shone  all  the 
brighter  after  the  deed.  I  knew  not  tliat  such  men  as  au- 
lliors  lived ;  every  book  was  taken  up  without  a  suspicion  of 
its  lackii^  truth,  and  strange  as  tliey  might  seem,  I  felt  proud 
in  the  wisdom  1  gathered  from  tlieir  pages.  I  could  point  out 
to  my  playmates  tlie  green  rings  wliicn  the  fairies  had  made 
on  the  grass,  tell  them  the  very  colors  which  the  elfins  wore, 
or  show  them  a  valley  which  resembled  that  wherein  Sinbad 
gathered  his  diamonds.  Ignorance  was  then  bliss  indeed ! 

How  little  it  took  to  nvake  me'  happy  in  those  days !  A  dry 
crust  from  the  large  bread-crock,  which  yet  stands  under  the 
old  table ;  Shakspeare,  or  a  volume  of  Scott’s  immortal 
novels ;  a  day  of  sunshine, — and  that  a  holiday, — and  I  had 
but  to  traverse  a  single  street,  enter  Foxby  Lane,  and  bury 
myself  in  the  woods,  to  reach  my  own  heaven.  No  pride, — 
no  object, — no  ambition, — Mverty  was  never  felt,  and  there¬ 
fore  unknown  ;  so  long  as  Uie  bread-crock  furnished  forth, its 
crust  all  was  p'easure,  for  the  clear  brook  in  the  wood  was 
never  dry.  Ariel  pns^  not  a  happier  life  than  mine  under 
“  tlie  blossomed  bough.” 

And  have  I  forgotten  those  days  ?  No !  I  traversed  the 
scenes  with  as  much  pleasure  last  summer  as  ever  1  felt  in  my 
lioyhood.  And,  oh !  pardon  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  felt  proud 
at  the  thought,  tliat  the  emotions  which  1  had  gathered  in 
those  lovely  solitudes  had  been  wafted  to  a  thousand  hearths. 
I  carried  tlie  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  the  woodland  with 
me  into  the  huge  city,  and  many  a  time,  while  bending  over 
my  lonely  hearth,  they  have  come  upon  me  like  music  from 
Heaven,  and  I  have  “  blessed  them  unaware.”  From  the 
low  humming  of  unseen  insects  in  the  air,  to  the  heavy  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  bee,  as  it  flew  singing  from  flower  to  flower, 
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heart  become  a  treasurer  of  their  melodies.  There  I  first 
heard  the  solemn  tapping  of  the  woodpecker,  measuring  the 
intenrals  of  silence ;  and  saw  the  blue-winged  jay  as  she 
went  screaming  through  the  deep  umbrage,  startled  by  the 
harsh  sounding  of  the  woodman’s  strokes.  Sometimes  the 
grey  rabbit  stole  noiselessly  as  a  spirit  past  me  through  the 
long  grass,  or  Uie  ruddy  squirrel  caught  my  eye  as  he  botuid- 
ed  from  branch  to  branch.  There  Ae  melancholy  ring-dove 
struck  up  her  mournful  note,  and  was  answered  by  the 
cuckoo,  as  she  stood  singing  on  the  tall  ash  that  caught  the 
sunshine  by  the  side  of  the  forest.  Then  up  flew  the  lark, 
c  irrying  his  “  tirra  lirra”  heavenward,  until  he  was  lost  amid 
the  silver  of  the  floating  clouds,  and  the  wide  azure  of  the  sky 
r  lined  down  melody.  Sometimes  a  bell  came  sounding 
solemnly  over  the  distant  river,  (glimpses of  which  might  be 
seen  here  and  there  through  the  trees,)  until  the  deep  e<Ao 
was  broken  by  the  dreamy  cawing  of  the  rook,  or  the  lowing 
of  some  heifer  that  had  lost  itself  in  the  wo(^.  Anon  the 
shrill  “  chithering  of  the  gr^hopper”  fell  upon  the  ear,  or  the 
tinkling  of  sheep-bells,  mingled  with  the  bleating  of  lambs, 
from  me  neighboring  valleys ;  or  up  sprung  tlw  pheasant 
with  a  loud  “  whurr,”  the  sunshine  gilding  his  gaudy  plu¬ 
mage  as  he  divided  the  transparent  green  of  the  underwood 
in  his  hasty  flight.  Sometimes  the  ram  fell  pattering  from 
leaf  to  leaf  with  a  pleasing  sound,  or  the  wind  arose  from  its 
slumber,  muffling  its  ro.ur  at  first,  as  if  to  awaken  the  silence 
of  the  forest,  and  bid  the  gnarled  oaks  to  gml  up  their  huge 
limlis  for  the  battle. 

Nor  was  it  from  the  deep  woodlands  alone  that  all  these 
sweet  sounds  flo.\ted  ;  hill  and  valley,  and  outstretched  plain, 
sent  forth  their  melodies  until  the  very  air  became  filled  with 
dulcet  sounds,  made  up  of  all  strange  harmonies.  The 
plough-boy’s  whistle  and  the  milk-maid’s  song  mingled  witli 
the  voices  of  cliildren  in  the  green  lanes,  or  the  shouts  of  la- 
liorers  in  the  fields,  ns  they  called  to  each  other.  Then  came 
the  rumbling  of  huge  wains,  and  the  jingling  of  harness, 
mixed  with  me  m&isured  tr.inip  of  some  Iwrseinan  as  he  de- 
sceiuled  the  hilL  The  bird-boy  swung  liis  noisy  rattle  amid 
the  rustling  com,  or  the  mower  ceiased  his  loud  “  rasp,  rasp,” 
and  leant  upon  his  scythe  to  wipe  his  brow,  or  to  listen  to  me 
report  of  some  gun  that  sent  its  rolling  echoes  through  tlte 
valley.  Then  up  rose  a  thous.ind  mule  objects  in  the  land- 
sca))e,  which  had  haunted  me  when  fur  away,  by  uncon¬ 
sciously  shaping  themselves  into  the  imagery  of  thought,  and 
diffusing  their  colorings  over  my  pages.  They  had  imprint¬ 
ed  their  forms  upon  the  mind  years  ago,  and  ever  stood  pre¬ 
sent  to  view  when  Fancy  turned  her  eye  home-ward.  And 
m.any  a  time,  amid  the  storm  and  darkness  of  winter,  and  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  h.ad  those  scenes  presented 
tliemselves,  lighted  by  as  sweet  a  sunshine  as  slumbered 
tliere  when  I  looked  upon  them.  The  old  mill  still  stood 
with  its  huge  sails  resUng  upon  the  sky  boldly  and  d.irkly,  as 
when  I  watched  the  moon  rising  between  them,  and  fincied 
her  some  monster  with  outstretched  wings,  newly  alighted 
from  the  clouds.  The  distant  hills  upheaved  their  green 
heads,  bright  and  beautiful,  as  they  hiid  done  twenty  years 
a;:o,  when  I  wondered  what  new  world  outstretched  beyond 
them.  The  deep  water  rolled  as  rapidly  under  the  dark 
arclies  of  the  old  bridge  as  when  I  launch^  my  p.iper  boats 
upon  the  eddies,  and  stepped  across  to  see  them  float  through 
in  the  sunshine,  and,  when  any  of  them  was  wrecked,  Kit 
down  to  draw  s-id  comparisons  between  their  fite  and  the 
voyage  of  life.  I  traversed  the  pith  of  the  water-course  to 
where  tlie  old  mill-wheel  cast  up  its  boiling  silver,  and  as  it 
went  round 

“  With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 

Threw  an  eternal  April  on  the  ground, 

Making  it  all  one  emerald.” 

Further  on  stood  a  well-known  cottage  covered  with 
thatch  and  numberless  creeping  plants,  that  were  sc.ircely 
distinguishable  from  the  foliage  of  the  huge  elm  by  which  it 
was  overhung ;  tlie  blue  smoke  still  curled  amid  its  branches 
as  if  the  tree  bore  its  own  sky,  or  the  quiet  dwelling  was 
roofed  over  with  its  own  little  heaven.  Beyond  rose  the 
ridgy  forest,  like  a  dark  boundary  that  mark^  the  confines 
of  earth  and  sky  !  its  huge  trees  seemed  slumbering  upon  the 
deep  blue  of  heaven  in  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  by¬ 
gone  years.  I  looked  upon  their  familiar  summits  with  a 
strange  sensation  of  melancholy  pleasure,  and  thought  that  1 
might  never  see  them  again.  Scarcely  a  gnarled  a^  moss- 
covered  stem.  Or  a  grey  and  weather-bwten  gatepost,  ap¬ 
peared  without  recalling  some  past  recollecuon— of  some 
ixxik  1  hid  read — some  companion  I  had  conversed  with— or 
the  discovery  of  some  new  beauty  in  Nature.  On  that  par¬ 
ticular  spot  I  had  watclied  the  sunset,  and  traced  the  last 
golden  cloud  that  closed  over  his  trailing  splendor,  or 
wailed  there  until  the  veily  twilight  was  let  down  fiom 
heaven,  and  tlie  whole  Ismdscape  shadowed  under  its  starry 
curtain. 

Nature  was  then  my  picture-gallery ;  the  works  of  the 
Great  Master  were  open  before  me,  and  1  looked  upon  them 


with  as  much  delight  as  if  they  had  been  my  own  ;  as  if 
every  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  river,  had  only  been  made  to  . 
glad  my  soul.  Even  amid  the  smoke  of  this  big  city,  I  love 
to  hang  my  walls  with  a  few  rural  scenes ;  and,  although  it 
requires  a  great  effort  of  imagination,  endeavor  to  trace  a  | 
resemblance  between  them  a^  the  green  spots  that  my  I 
memory  worships.  What  the  artist  has  left  undone,  flincy  I 
at  times  readily  fills  up :  if  he  has  given  me  a  rude  stile  | 
overhung  by  a  ruder  hawthorn,  I  remember  some  cottage-girl  ' 
with  her  arms  folded,  bending  over  just  such  a  scene.  If  I 
a  dash  of  paint,  that  has  a  wet  look, — it  was  there  that  I  i 
saw  her  stooping  down  to  fill  her  earthen  jug.  Should  it  be  ' 
a  brown  barren  bank,  fancy  either  covers  it  with  flowers,  or  i 
places  some  shepheid  boy  thereon  asleep  his  dog  looking  i 
after  the  flock  which  have  sprung  up  tirom  the  stones  that  are  , 
here  and  there  8C;ittered  on  the  winding  road.  I  cover  his  i 
cottages  with  woodbine,  and  garland  nis  ruins  with  ivy ;  | 
people  his  trees  with  rooks,  and  hold  up  my  hand  to  make 
a  shadow  just  where  1  would  have  it  to  tall.  If  he  has 
omitted  to  throw  the  sunshine  over  his  bright  parts,  I  wait 
until  the  first  lieam  appears,  or  place  it  in  a  proper  light,  ! 
well  knowing  that  when  he  has  done  his  best,  ne  must  foil  i 
far  shmt  of  Nature,  and  despair  of  painting  such  skies  as  | 
spread  above  us,  displaying  all  their  cloudy  glories  as  if  they 
defied  man  to  enter  into  contest  with  the  Colorer  of  the  ; 
heavens.  | 

Whence  spring  these  emotions  7  Are  the  charms  which  ' 
memory  throws  around  our  home  and  our  early  days  wholly  | 
imagimiry  7  Arc  these  associations  merely  enriched  by 
tancy,  made  pleasing  or  melancholy  because  mey  have  pass¬ 
ed  away  for  ever  7  My  answer  would  fill  pa«s,  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  hearts  of  my  readers  to  reply.  How  much  do  I 
pity  the  ignorance  of  those  who  have  beaten  their  brains  to 
prove  tliat  the  heart  and  mind  are  only  affected  by  some 
chain  of  regularity  which  they  find  in  the  scenery  of  mature, 
some  fixed  property  that  is  either  high  or  low,  rough  or 
smooth,  curved  or  straight,  and  can  be  almost  reduced  to  a 
yard  and  foot  measurement  to  come  at  their  beauties.  If  we 
are  struck  by  the  particular  beauty  of  a  picture,  do  we  piuse 
to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  to  look  at  it  bit  by  bit,  and  endea¬ 
vor  to  discover  some  peculiar  spot  in  which  its  great  charm 
lies  7  Or  do  we,  when  gazing  upon  a  lovely  face,  endeavor 
to  fix  upon  an  eye  or  lip  alone,  as  if  there  tlie  whole  spell 
centered  7  Or,  when  tlie  mind  is  carried  away  by  some  de¬ 
licious  melody,  seek  afterwards  for  one  particular  note,  as  if 
all  the  effect  was  found  there  7  No !  we  do  none  of  these 
foolish  things :  the  objects  naturally  arrange  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  imagination,  the  sounds  come  home  at  once  to  the 
feelings,  and  th.it  inlermil  perceptioii  which  belongs  to  our 
nature  is  instantly  kindled.  Volumt-s  have  been  written 
upon  this  subject,  and  argument  upon  argument  advanced, 
which  rather  perplex  tlian  make  plain  the  truth  of  tiie  mat¬ 
ter.  On  none  of  these  shall  1  comment,  but  give  a  simple 
sketch  of  my  own  eirly  days ;  when  I  firat  awoke  to  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  leaving  my  re.aders  to  draw 
their  own  inference  from  my  limited  experience,  and  only 
advancing  such  focts  as  betur  upon  the  present  subject,  trust¬ 
ing  that  what  m:iy  seem  w.inung  in  modesty  in  thus  allud¬ 
ing  to  myself,  will  be, excused  for  the  sake  of  the  truths 
which  I  sitoll  record. 

My  reading  at  that  time  was  every  way  as  confused  ns 

iny  tlioughts.  Poor  Mrs.  T - !  where  is  now  the  remains 

of  that  old  library  of  thine, — thoee  ragged  and  Uttered  vol¬ 
umes,  which  even  the  very  rats  seemed  to  have  forsaken  7 — 
E>ear  old  lady !  many  a  time  have  I  come  trembling  when  I 
have  owed  thee  a  penny,  fearing  that  I  should  be  refused  the 
perusal  of  another  armful  of  odds  and  ends.  Many  of  thy 
venerable  tomes  had  lost  niunberless  pages,  and  sometimes 
whole  chapters.  Vol.  I.  had  never  seen  Vol.  II.  for  many  a 
year,  and  VoL  III.  had  often  no  jiredecessor  ;  and  fine  work 
was  it  for  the  fancy  to  fill  up  these  huge  gaps,  and  to  give 
such  a  beginning  and  an  ending  to  the  works  as  tlie  aullior 
never  dreiimed  oC  A  strange  medley  was  that  old  library  ; 
a  wild  chaos  of  rigged  p.iges,  piled  together  w  ithoui  any  re¬ 
gard  to  order ;  histories,  travels,  voy.iges,  and  shipwrecks, 
plays,  poems,  romances,  and  fables, — some  perfei^  others 
tom  and  nuingled  by  forgotten  hands.  .All  tliese  were  de¬ 
voured  with  avidity.  I  had  no  one  to  explain  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  to  me,  no  one  to  guide  my  mind  aright,  or  throw  light 
upon  those  p.iria  which  were  beyond  iny  own  understanding. 
Unlike  tlie  dry  learning  of  scliools,  where  tlie  heavy  and  use¬ 
less  tisk  is  conned  tlirough  many  a  wKiry  hour,  tliese  lawks 
were  my  greatest  delight.  I  read  them  with  an  eager  ear¬ 
nestness,  a  mod  relish  of  pleasure,  such  as  only  a  Iwy  can 
feel :  under  trees  in  old  woods,  among  the  hills,  wild  lanes, 
or  on  tlie  ple:isant  banks  of  rivers,  did  I  retire,  and  murmur¬ 
ing  to  myself,  like  a  bee  abraid  in  the  sunshine,  sipped  the 
honey  from  those  old  volumes.  Then  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
arise  with  the  sun,  and  begin  my  daily  task  early,  for  when 
tlie  allotted  labor  was  done,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  my 
own,  and  many  a  time  have  I  accomplished  by  noon  wliat, 
for  a  boy,  was  considered  a  heavy  day’s  work.  Oh !  when 


shall  I  ever  again  feel  that  wild  gladness  which  carried  me 
away  from  myself^  and  sent  my  heart  and  soul  into  another 
world,  where  there  was  neither  “  fever  nor  fret,”  where 
Sorrow  never  looked  sad,  and  Care  carried  a  sunshine  on  his 
brow ! 

Then  was  I  indeed  happy.  I  had  discovered  a  world 
which  was  all  my  oun.  I  was  a  mighty  King  and  reigned 
over  time  ;  my  dominions  extended  to  the  uttermost  etid  of 
the  earth.  I  had  silver  valleys,  and  Ull  mountains  in  the 
clouds,  and  could  at  will  traverse  the  blue  floor  of  the  rfty, 
and  tliread  the  windmg  walks  along  the  starry  steepness  of 
Heaven.  The  magiccin’s  wand  was  found — I  could  conjiuw 
up  the  mighty  dead,  and  people  tlie  gVeen  hills  with  departed 
forms, — could  he.sr  Homer’s  voice  in  the  storm,  and  catch  the 
sweet  whisperings  of  Shakspeare  in  the  low  rustling  of  the 
leaves.  1  was  like  a  child  turned  loose  into  a  field  covered 
with  flowe^  who  runs  hither  and  thither  with  outstretched 
arms  in  wild  delight,  then  throws  himself  down,  and  with 
each  hand  grasps  a  tuft  of  the  g.iudy  bells,  and  believes  him¬ 
self  the  possessor  of  all  he  has  seen.  My  mind  was  filled 
with  strange  thoughts ;  it  reflected  back  a  thousand  rich  co¬ 
lorings,  all  confus^  and  intermingled,  like  the  sunbeams  that 
pass  through  the  deep-dyed  windows  ofa  cathedral,  ”  streams 
of  all  hues.”  Truth  was  blended  with  fiction,  and  both  were 
broken  by  fantastic  shadowings  and  chequered  lights,  whidi 
resembled  the  stained  lattice  itself  Sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  and  clouds,  floating  with  their  silvery  drapery  flawing 
loose,  and  winged  serapliim,  mingled  in  splendid  barbarity, 
and  were  interwreatheu  with  kings  and  warriors,  angels  and 
fairies  j  while  over  all  arched  the  glory  of  Heaven,  and  shot 
down  Its  sunlight  in  a  blaze,  to  illuminate  this  imaginary  and 
dreamy  world.  Scenes  of  chivalry  passed  before  my  excited 
mind  ;  the  spirit-stirring  days  of  battle  and  banner,  and  all 
the  gorgeous  pomp  of  heraldry,  swept  along  under  pillared 
domes  in  clanking  mail,  with  fluttering  pennon  and  waving 
,  plume,  and  shields  on  which  the  rampunt  lion  flamed  in  goliL 
All  these  were  massed  together  like  the  gliding  imagery  of  a 
dream,  where  fices  peep  out  through  the  silver  curtaining  of 
sleep,  then  pass  away  and  drop  the  vapory  folds  through 
which  they  appeared.  They  came  and  went  without  form  or 
order ;  they  were  made  up  of'  past,  present,  and  future  ;  they 
were  like  a  rich  banquet  called  up  in  sleep ;  and  there  the 
soul  held  glorioiis  revelry — the  heart  seenned  as  if  it  was 
steeped  in  me  sunshine  of  an  eternal  summer.  But  these 
visions  have  nearly  all  passed  away.  They  sprang  up  then 
in  my  heated  imagination,  like  weeds  and  flowers  that  flour¬ 
ish  together  ;  and  even  now,  I  fear,  they  shoot  up  with  too 
equal  a  pace,  for  no  watchful  gardener  ever  tended  their 
growth. 

Then  I  could  pause  between  the  pages  of  my  book,  and, 
looking  out  over  the  lovely  landscape,  C.-1II  up  the  faneied 
features  which  it  fold  worn  a  thous.and  years  befiire.  There 
stood  the  altar  of  tlie  Druid  amid  that  clump  of  oaks ;  the 
white  beard  of  the  grim  priest  appeared  in  the  cloud  that 
showed  itself  through  a  vista  in  the  branches  ;  his  flowing 
drapery  was  half-hi^en  amid  the  foliage.  The  wolf  had 
made  his  l.dr  under  the  dark  ledge  of  tlie  shas^  embank- 
menu  I  could  even  now  |K>int  out  the  spot  where  a  thou¬ 
sand  limes  my  fmey  h  u  seen  his  eyes  glare.  Further  on, 
was  Cksot  enenm}^  ;  the  Roman  eagle  caught  the  sun- 
sliiiie  as  it  stream^  along  the  woodside.  In  tlie  distance 
roee  the  rude  huts  of  the  ancient  Britons,  their  roofs  wearing 
the  color  of  the  surrounding  forest ;  a  solitary  deer  stalked 
through  a  green  glade.  Then  the  scene  channd, — I  heard 
the  heavy  tramp  of  the  Norman  soldiers  beyond  the  hills ;  it 
was  night,  and  a  Saxon  village  was  in  flames  ;  the  fireli^t 
fell  aloii"  a  vast  waste  of  moorland,  beyond  which  rose  a 
forest.  I  heard  the  shriek  of  women,  and  saw  their  dishevel¬ 
led  hair,  as  tliey  rushed  across  the  moor  with  their  children, 
and  sought  shelter  in  the  wild  wood.  Here  and  there  the 
form  of  a  Norm-in  horseman  stood  out  amkl  the  blaze,  resting 
in  bold  relief  on  the  fiery-fronted  sky.  Then  the  warring 
angels  of  Milton  mingled  with  the  flying  women  of  Peter 
AV  ilkins.  1  heard  the  rushing  of  their  wings  somewhere 
alove  the  hills,  where  the  lirook  c;une  headtons  firom  the 
heights.  The  dragon  of  the  Riphennwood  confronted  the 
merrier  one  of  Wantle^.  A  woman  fled  with  her  child  into 
the  desert.  I  saw  the  hgure  of  St.  George  on  a  milk-white 
steed,  tlireading  his  way  through  a  desert  between  the  kiliK 
Aladdin  stole  by  with  his  wonderful  lamp  The  Forty 
Tliieves  wailed  until  nightCall  in  a  coppice  near  the  town. 
Oberon  and  TitinLi  held  their  revels  in  the  moonlight,  and 
an  hundred  dainty  sprites  did 

“  Hop  in  my  walks,  and  gambol  in  mine  eyes." 

Then  passed  in  long  array  the  creations  of  Bunyan ;  I  saw 
the  Slough  of  Despi^  on  the  swampy  marshes,  or  looked 
beyond  to  the  distant  wicket,  where  stretched  the  walls  of 
Beelzebub’s  castle  high  and  embattletl ; — Great-Heart  and 
Gi  mt  Despair  swept  by.  I  he.ird  the  roaring  of  the  lions, 
and  saw  the  cave  strewed  with  human  bones.  The  sun 
sank  over  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  the  forms  of  the 
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•hepherd*  faded  awav  in  the  deacending  twilight  until  all  I 
assumed  the  look  of  tJ\e  Enchanted  Land,  or,  amid  the  t^ik* 
neu  roae  the  Valley  and  Shadow  of  Death.  Even  the  river- 
depths  were  peopled,  and  the  clouds  mirrored  therein,  were 
the  roofs  of  crystal  pilaces,  where  Nymph  and  Syren  dwelt, 
and  bore  the  bodies  of  the  drenched  mariners  to  coral  couclies, 
and  sung  over  tliem  their  wild  sea-songs.  These  and  a 
thoua<nd  other  such  waking  visions  were  ever  before  me, 
all  interspersed  and  varied  like  a  field  of  flowers  in  May, 
and  never  looked  upon  without  producing  a  feeling  of  deep 
delight 

Such  were  my  boyish  reveries ;  nay,  if  au^ht,  mwe  high¬ 
ly  colwod  than  I  haveHiere  given  tliem,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
there  are  thousands  beside  myself  who  have  had  similar 
thoughts  and  feelings,  although  they  have  never  adventured 
to  give  them  utterance.  I  have  at  times  tried  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  emigrate,  fully  convinced 
that  he  never  again  will  look  upon  his  native  lantl — to  my 
mind,  it  brings  thoughts  allied  to  de;ith.  1  could  fancy  that  I 
was  going  away  to  die — going  to  live  somewhere  until  Death 
came — in  some  huge  prison,  with  a  gaol-like  sky  above  it, 
and  an  area  that  might  stretch  hundr^s  of  miles  with  a  wide 
sea  siround  it,  on  the  margin  of  which  I  should  wander  alone, 
sighing  away  my  soul  in  wishes  to  regain  my  native  land. — 
Everything  would  be  strange  to  me,  die  landscape  would  call 
up  no  recollections  ;  I  should  not  have  even  a  tree  to  call 
my  friend,  nor  a  flower  which  I  could  say  was  my  own. 
An  !  after  all,  it  is  something  to  look  upon  the  church-yard 
where  th^  that  we  loved  are  at  rest,  to  gaze  upon  their 
graves,  and  think  over  what  we  have  gone  through  witli  them, 
and  what  we  would  now  undergo  to  recal  them  from  the 
dead.  Reader,  pardon  these  childish  thoughts — they  forced 
tliemselves  into  my  mind,  and  I  have  recorded  tliem ;  they 
seem  to  awaken  niy  memory  anew  and  strip  me  of  a  score  of 
yerjv ;  they  have  a  foolish  hold  of  my  aflections.  But  surely 
It  is  a  worthy  passion  to  cherish ;  there  seems  something 
ho  y  about  the  past ;  it  is  freed  from  all  selfisliness ;  we  love 
it  for  its  own  sake ;  we  sigh  fur  it,  because  it  can  never  again 
be  recalled  ;  even  as  a  fond  mother  broods  over  the  memory 
of  some  darling  child  that  is  dead,  as  if  she  had  but  then  dis¬ 
covered  how  much  her  heart  loved  it.  Still,  if  we  all  clung 
with  a  like  affection  to  tlie  scenes  of  our  childhood,  this  would 
be  but  a  spiritless  world  ;  the  soul  of  adventure  would  die 
airay,  knowledge  would  be  on  the  wane,  discovery  would 
make  but  little  progress;  and  tliat  high  intelleciu.il  state, 
wnich  so  many  have  gain^,  would  be  but  little  aspired  to. — 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  truth,  that  m  ny  of  the  charms  w  hich  we  dis¬ 
cover  Ln  the  past  are  imaginary ;  tliat  tliey  only  become 
pleasing  through  aesociations,  and  that  the  reality  is  just 
what  the  mind  thmks,  or  the  he.-irt  feels  while  contemplating 
them :  admitting  this  to  be  all,  it  is  even  tlien  a  high  intellec¬ 
tual  enjoyment.  The  gencfality  of  m.inkind  reflect  loo  lit¬ 
tle ;  it  is  not  the  mere  reading  of  books  alone  that  ought  to 
engross  the  mind ;  a  thousand  volumes  may  be  perused,  and 
the  reader  find  himself  but  little  improved  after  such  a  task. 
There  are  thousands  who  spend  all  their  leisure  time  over 
books,  who  but  rarely  dmw  their  chairs  towards  the  fire,  and 
pass  away  an  hour  or  two  in  silent  thinking,  in  holding  a 
solemn  converse  with  tliemselves.  We  have  within  us  a 
huge  volume,  full  of  deep  interest  and  experience,  the  pages 
of  which  are  too  seldom  examined,  although  they  teem  with 
simple  truths.  Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  its  plainest  passages. 
We  are  sitting  here  now — we  remember  those  who  formerly 
assembled  around  this  very  hearth ; — where  are  they  7 — 
What  should  we  have  been  if  such  a  one  had  lived  ?  What 
threw  us  into  our  present  position  7  A  few  angry  words 
have,  perchance,  altered  our  situation  in  life  ;  we  were  too 
proud  to  explain,  or  we  pined  for  a  change.  Mere  chance, 
perhaps,  caused  us  to  leave  our  native  home,  or  there  are 
many  events  linked  with  the  change. 

Many  remembered  scenes  and  familiar  feces  pass  through 
the  mind  while  it  is  in  such  a  state  of  contemplation.  We 
seem  to  live  over  again  the  past  scenes  of  our  life,  and  our 
natures  become  solemnized  after  such  reflections.  I  speak 
not  of  the  necessity  of  prepiuing  for  another  sfete  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  but  if  we  inure  the  mind  to  look  steadfistly  and  se¬ 
riously  on  the  past,  we  school  it  almost  imperceptibly  for  the 
approach  of  death.  Our  notions  of  death  become  divested 
ot  those  terrors  which  are  too  often  and  with  bad  taste  exag- 
^lerated :  we  contempl.ate  it  as  a  uatural  change, — one  which 
is  as  sure  to  come  as  darkness  closes  upon  the  day.  We 
look  beyond  the  grave  with  the  eye  of  fnth,  and  humbly 
hope  to  mingle  agun  with  those  we  loved  on  earth.  Our 
mind  becomes  hallowed  by  the  images  which  pass  over  it ; 
our  thoughts  are  resting-places  for  the  past, — the  ladder  by 
which  we  seem  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  on  which  the  spirits 
of  those  whose  memories  we  cherish  descend. 

Riches  are  not  always  attended  with  happiness,  nor  has 
poverty  misery  alone  for  a  companion.  An  intellectual  mind 
is  the  .surest  wealth :  contemplative  man  can  create  his  own 
hapinness.  Many  a  rich  man  is  too  often  a  slave  to  fashion : 
he  tugs  at  the  galley  in  chains  of  gold.  To  one  who,  like 


myself^  has  been  compelled  to  forego  the  quiet  of  rural  life, 
the  false  gild  and  glitter  the  multitude  is  more  apparent. 

I  look  round  and  see  tliousands  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
search  of  empty  pleasure,  in  the  wearysome  monotony  of 
fashion  and  parade,  as  if  they  only  studied  to  drive  from  the 
heart  all  substantial  happiness.  Society  has  too  many  forms, 
too  many  customs  that  signify  nothing,  as  if  they  were  but 
established  to  kill  time,  to  n:aKe  the  very  least  ot  she  hours 
which  they  pass  together.  How  small  a  portion  ofi  the  time 
and  expense  dedicated  to  mere  form  and  show,  woiild  suffice 
for  the  spreading  of  true  happiness,  for  binding  together  a 
knot  of  kindred  hearts  which  might  be  made  to  bimt  like  one, 
— a  concentration  of  sympathies  in  place  of  those  pretended 
friendships  that  spring  up,  the  mere  shadows  of  a  night,  and 
melt  away  like  the  morning  mist.  These  are  not  alone  my 
own  sentiments,  they  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  men  whose 
names  rank  high  in  the  present  day :  they  have  found  that 
there  is  a  want  of  heart  in  a  mixed  and  strange  society,  a 
want  of  happiness  in  the  gayest  assemblies,  a  lack  of  sinceri¬ 
ty  in  the  greetings  of  tashion,  a  grave  mockery  in  the  formal 
introduction,  a  frowning  welcome  too  often  covered  over  with 
a  false  smile.  Y et  wliat  crushing  and  jostling  do  we  daily 
see  among  the  thousands  who  are  ever  eager  to  be  foremost 
at  this  splendid  misery  ;  they  rush  to  fasluon  in  fifties,  and 
leave  true  friendship  to  brood  over  his  own  hearth  alone. — 
Those  who  have  a  kindred  feeling  with  each  other  arc  dis¬ 
persed  in  these  assemblies ;  the  man  of  wit  is  surrounded  by 
a  circle  who  must  have  laughter ;  the  man  of  genius  wastes 
liis  thoughts  on  a  group  who  have  grown  tired  of  each  other, 
and  have  no  relish  for  the  beauties  which  he  brings  before 
them ; — and  all  this  is  done  in  the  very  teeth  of  common 
sense,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  common  comfort,  because  it  is  a 
custom.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  sacrifice  but 
a  want  of  storing  thf  mind  with  mtellectual  treasures,  of 
makmg  a  dwelling-place  therein  to  which  the  soul  could  fly 
with  pleasure,  and  there  find  real  happiness !  All  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  feeling  are  found  tliere, — nay,  in  the  veriest 
slave  of  lasliion  you  often  find  a  man  with  a  right  heart,  one 
who  wastes  his  kindness  on  a  multitude  and  is  never  thorough¬ 
ly  appreciated.  Such  men,  we  have  seen,  attempt  todift'use 
cneertulness  in  a  dull  company  ;  but  it  was  like  hanging  up 
a  lamp  in  a  sepulclire, — the  hght  fell  only  on  the  dead. 
Those  who  have  the  largest  circle  of  acquaintance  have  in 
general  tlie  fewest  friends ;  mankind  oftener  meet  together 
lor  amusement  than  to  benefit  each  other :  and  many  there 
are  who  endeavor  rather  to  make  themselves  feared  than 
loved.  True,  you  sometimes  meet  witii  those  in  the  glitter 
and  pomp  ot'  tlus  empty  ptmule  that  you  could  take  to  your 
heart  tor  ever — those  witli  whom  you  would  like  to  walk, 
and  talk,  and  make  friends  of^ — whom  you  would  give  your 
very  soui  for,  if  you  could  but  redeem  tliem  from  the  fire  of 
fasluon ;  but  you  find  with  regret  that  they  have  drmik  too 
deeply  of  tlie  enchanting  cup,  and  that  to  meet  them  often 
you  must  lift  the  poisoned  chalice  to  your  own  lips.  It  per¬ 
haps  but  ill  becomes  me  to  make  lliese  remarks  ;  however,  1 
have  no  false  dignity  to  uphold,  and  have  therefore  blundered 
them  out  believuig  that  they  are  the  truth. 

After  all,  1  fear  my  endeavors  are  too  duixolic ;  and  I 
may  better  succeed  in  recalling  the  minds  of  my  readers  to  a 
remembrance  of  what  is  rural  and  beautiful  in  Nature,  than  in 
bringing  about  that  old-fasliioned  English  heartiness  wliich  is 
daily  decaying.^  1  have  a  great  inclinatioii  to  mend  many 
tilings  whicli  a're  going  wrong  in  the  world  ;  and  although 
my  rough  country  notions  may  have  sprung  from  error,  1 
Cannot  resist  tlie  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  them  occasion¬ 
ally,  conscious  that  he  who  means  rightly  will  soonest  obtain 
pardon  tor  doing  that  which  is  wrong.  1  sliould  like  to  see 
society  so  constructed,  that  when  uiey  meet  together  after 
only  a  brief  auwnce,  the  meeting  should  be  as  pleasurable  as 
“  Home  Revisited”  m  reality. 


OX7B  LIBHART  TABU:. 

Ji  Voice  to  Youth,  jiddreooed  to  Young  .Wen  and  Young 
Ladiet.  By  Rev.  J.  .W.  .iusftn.  Utica :  Grosh  &  Hutch¬ 
inson.  Second  edition^, 

We  had  strung  together  a  considerably  sized  chaplet  of 
eulogies  in  commendation  of  this  truly  excellent  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  morals  and  piety,  when  we  stumbled 
upon  the  following  passage,  wliich  we  consider  a  gross  libel 
upon  our  favorite  weed  and  those  that  make  use  of  it : 

It  is  a  custom  loatliesome  to  the  eye, hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungt,  and  in  the  black 
...._fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian 
smoke  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.’  All  exfierienced  peo¬ 
ple  will  tell  you  that  the  liabh  of  using  tobacco,  in  any  sliape, 
will  render  you  emaciated  and  consumptive,  your  nerves 
shattered,  your  spirits  low  and  moody,  your  throat  dry,  de¬ 
nial^  ng  stimulating  drinks,  your  person  filtliy,  and  your 
habits  slovenly.” 


We  can  assure  the  writer  of  this  grandiloquent  paiagnph, 
that  although  it  does  not  take  quite  three  hours  "  by  Slnews- 
bury’s  clock”  to  walk  round  our  body  corporate,  we  are  far 
from  being  emaciated  or  consumptive,”  and  yet  we  dote 
upon  the  obnoxious  article  even  as  the  mastiff  loveth  a  mar¬ 
row-bone.  Indeed  we  doubt  whether  we  could  have  existed 

so  long  but  for  the  advantages  we  have  derived  from  the  de¬ 
lectable  art  of  puffing.  As  for  our  throat  being  dry,  wifti 
such  an  insinuating  neighbor  as  Pattinson,  the  thing  is  utter¬ 
ly  impossible.  The  rest,  is  barefaced  slander. 

John  Smith'' t  Letters.  With**  Pieters"  to  match.  Contain¬ 
ing  reasons  why  John  Smith  should  not  change  Ids  name. 
Miss  Dehby  Smith's  Juvenile  Spirit.  Together  with  the 
only  authentic  history  extant  of  the  late  war  in  our  Dis¬ 
puted  Territory.  New  York  ;  Samuel  Colmaa* 

The  originality  of  style— the  drollness  of  expression— the 
quiet  humor,  and  the  deep  under-current  of  satire,  which 
charactetizes  these  papers,  have  so  frequently  been  com¬ 
mented  upon,  that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  do  more  than 
to  announce  their  republication  in  a  separate  and  convenient 
form,  and  to  assure  those  among  our  readers  who  may  not  as 
yet  have  seen  the  book,  that  the  “  picters”  are  pertik’lerly 
well  conceived,  aitd  withal,  highly  creditable  to  the  engraver. 

The  White  Sulphur  Papers  or  Life  at  the  Springs  of  West¬ 
ern  Virginia.  By  Mark  Pencil,  Esq^ 

Six  Weeks  in  Fatiquier,  being  the  substance  of  a  series  qf 
familiar  letters  illustrating  the  scenery,  localities,  mediei- 
nal  virtMS,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  at  Warrenton,  Virginia.  Siumuel  Colman : 
New  Yorl» 

We  have  thrown  these  two  works  together,  because,  want 
of  room  compels  us  to  lay  them  in  the  same  cradle,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  sweep  off  our  weekly  account  with  our  friends 
tlie  publishers.  The  manner  in  w  hich  our  climate  is  modified 
in  differennt  places,  by  local  circumstances,  and  the  relative 
effects  of  each  particular  place  on  the  various  diseases  for 
whicli  diange  of  climate  and  sulphurate  drinking  is  recom¬ 
mended,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  inqxNrtance ;  and  although 
the  works  under  notice  do  not  bear  upon  the  most  important 
ramificaUons  of  the  subject,  still  there  is  suflicient  information 
to  be  derived  from  both,  to  justify  us  in  recommending  them 
to  all  those  who  travel  for  health,  and  who  now  almost  as  pe¬ 
riodically  as  the  woodcock,  leave  our  shores  for  livelier  and 
more  favorite  spots  of  earh.  Some  of  Mr.  Pencil’s  pendl- 
lings  are  graifoic  and  amusing ;  but  we  condemn  the  spirit 
of  detraction  as  regards  Saratoga  Springs,  in  which  the 
introduction  to  “  Six  Weeks  in  Fauquier”  was  written.  The 
following  sketch  of  a  'Virginia  gentleman,  from  the  same 
work,  however,  is  so  tempting  that  we  must  extract  it : 

«  There  is  something  altogether  sui  generis  in  the  character 
and  bearing  of  a  true  Viigmia  gentleman.  Neat  and  unos¬ 
tentatious  in  his  appearance,  courteoiui,  and  not  fowning,  in 
his  address  and  manners,  he  seeks  not  to  prepossess  himself 
in  your  esteem  by  outward  and  unmeaning  show.  There  is 
no  c.int,  no  disii^enuity  or  hypocrisy  in  his  character.  Frank 
and  ingenuous  in  the  exprossion  of  his  sentiments,  if  he  give 
unintentional  offence,  he  is  ever  desirous  to  seek  immediate 
foigiveness.  Find  him  where  you  may — at  home,  abroad, 
or  m  tlie  valley  of  his  own  mountains,  his  casual  acquaintance 
m  <y  unexpectedly  prove  to  you,  in  health,  the  kindest  friend¬ 
ship,  and  in  sickness  the  most  watchful  and  affectionate  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  Mo.  CXXXIX,  for  April,  1839. 

Published  by  Jemima  M.  Lewer,  basement,  comer  Broad¬ 
way  and  Pine  street 

This  richly-freighted  number  contains  some  excellent  and 
erudite  papers  on  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV.— Moral 
and  Intellectual  Statistics  of  France — Mr.  Gaily  Knight’s 
Architectural  Tours — Ch-arles  the  First  and  the  Scottish 
Commissioners — Commission  on  Irish  Railways — Sir  John 
B:urrow’s  Life  of  Lord  Anson — Life  and  Adventures  of  Ma- 
ceroni — Ancient  Scottish  Melodies — ^False  Taste — Dr.  Chan- 
ning — Church  and  State. 
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VOTIOE  TO  OORKESPOVDEVTS. 

W«  are  aorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  declining 
“  Omniana.”  If  the  author  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
over  that  article  again,  he  will  find  that  his  whole  string  of 
arguments  are  little  better  than  truisms,  often  repeated  be* 
fore,  only  in  difiTerent  language :  let  him  exercise  his  pen  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  talents  which  he  really  possesses,  and 
we  shall  be  truly  happy  to  hear  from  him  again. 

Six  months  having  now  expired  since  the  Elxpositor  was  i 
started,  we  beg  to  inform  our  country  subscribers  and  friends, 
tlut  Dr.  Bailey,  who  has  lately  become  connected  with  our 
establishment,  will  shortly  call  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  what  is  due,  and  soliciting  new  suWriptions. 
Therefore  we  recommetul  that  gentleman  to  their  urbani¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  Frank  Taylor,  of  Washington,  is  our  sole  authorized 
agent  for  receiving  subscriptions  in  that  city;  and  Weeks, 
Jordon  &  Cow,  Boston. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  subscribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen  do- 
lars. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  served 
with  this  paper  by  seitding  their  subscriptions,  in  advaiKe,  to 
the  office  of  publication,  Astor  House,  7  Barclay  street. 
Terms,  Four  Dollars. 

Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  40  cents. 

Advertisements  received  at  the  usual  rate  pf  insertion. 

All  communications  on  business  must  be  poet  paid. 

Loots  Fitzgerald  Tasistro,  sole  editor. 

ISppoBftot:. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  88,  1839. 


No  arrivals  from  England  at  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 
The  Liverpool  U  shortly  expected,  and  ifshe  get  here  before 
any  of  the  oUter  packets  that  are  due,  the  steam-ships  may 
well  be  said  to  have  the  entire  monopoly  of  European  news. 

We  hearfrom  Canandaigua  that  the  trial  of  William  L. 
M’Kenzie,  who  is  charged  with  originating  and  preparing 
the  means  for  an  expedition  against  the  dominions  of  the 
Q.ueen  of  Great  Britain,  was  to  have  commenced  on  the  19th 
insu 

Officers  of  the  army,  who  left  Florida  a  few  days  since, 
report  that  some  hundreds  of  Seminoles  had  come  into  Fort 
King  under  the  Macomb  treaty,  and  were  quietly  proceeding, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  the  quarters  allotted  to  them  near  Pease 
Creek,  South.  They  molested  none  of  the  expresses. 


THEATRXOAES. 

We  awoke  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  with  some  in¬ 
distinct  recollection  of  Living  witnessed  a  most  misera¬ 
ble  exhibition  of  human  presumption  and  folly  at  the  Park  on 
the  previous  night,  when  on  looking  over  some  of  the  daily 
papers  we  were  duly  put  in  mind  that  one  of  those  strange 
liallucinations  which  are  wont  to  visit  the  cerebral  chamber 
of  your  truth-telling  critics  had  apparently  obfuscated  our 
judgment,  and  produced  swne  strange  optical  illusion.  Can 
llieae  things  be  and  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud  7  But 
“  a  nod’s  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind  horse.” 

W e  have  heard  it  confidenUally  whispered,  that  the  ever- 1 
ch  irming  Miss  Monier  had  secured  the  valuable  services  of 
Miss  Tree  for  her  benefit  at  the  National,  on  which  occasion 
those  two  excellent  actresses  and  lovely  women  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  highly  popular  play,  calculated  to  call  the  powers 
of  each  advantageously  into  action.  These  are  great  ex- 
|>ectaUons  to  raise,  yoimg  ladies,  and  our  sensibilities  should 
not  be  trifled  with.  We  have  actually  felt  our  heart  go  pit¬ 
a-pat  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  glorious  combiiutiou,  and 


should  we  now  be  disappointed,  you  must  acknowledge  that 
we  shall  have  vast  cause  of  complaint  against  you. 

By  the  bye,  will  it  be  credited  7  We  have,  within  these 
few  days,  been  seriously  taken  to  task  for  not  having 
given  a  wider  sweep  to  Our  feelings,  when  we  briefly 
alluded  to  Miss  Tree’s  farewell  benefit  in  our  last  number. 
Now  there  is  enough  ground  in  this,  according  to  our  opinion 
of  the  law,  to  constitute  a  suit  for  libel,  as  it  is  no  less  a  crime, 
than  calling  into  question,  and  doubting  the  sincerity  of  tlKMe 
sentiments  which  we  have  felt  for  years,  and  have  invariably 
expressed,  when  speaking  of  that  amiable  and  accomplished 
lady.  The  fact  is,  we  knew  very  well,  that  all  the  press 
would  be  out  with  torrents  of  pathetic  absurdities  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and,  therefore,  we,  who  have  a  way  of  doing  these 
tilings  peculiar  to  ourselves,  preferred  sliutting  up  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  our  griefs  for  the  present,  until  absence,  and  succes¬ 
sion  of  other  novelties,  had  (as  is  usually  the  cose  with  the 
world)  well  nigh  banished  every  thought  of  her  from  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds,  when  we  would  have  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  memory  of  her  glories,  and  pour  forth  the  full  tide  of  our 
adoration  without  being  suspected  of - motives. 

Mias  Shirreff  takes  her  benefit  this  evening  and  then  the 
theatre  closes  for  eight  long  weeks — which  circumstance  will 
no  doubt  operate  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hamblin,  whose  star  seems 
now  to  be  more  in  the  ascendant  than  ever.  The  (what 
shall  we  call  it7)  Dick  Turpin  afl’.iir,  continues  to  draw  im¬ 
mense  crowds  every  night,  and  to  say  the  truth  the  manager, 
well  deserves  the  success  which  has  crowned  his  every  under¬ 
taking  since  the  reopening  of  the  Bowery.  Mr.  Woolford 
does  not  make  exactly  that  sort  of  highwayman  that  we 
would  care  a  nut-shell  for  to  meet  on  a  dark  night  and  alone ; 
but  Black  Bess,  is  a  very  paragon  of  sagacity,  and  although 
she  insists  sometimes,  upon  performing  the  dying  ceremony, 
standing,  yet  she  deserves  to  be  immortalized  for  the  docility 
of  temper  she  has  displayed  tliroughout  her  trials  on  so  short 
a  notice. 


POETHT. 

THE  LAMENT  OF  ONE  WHO  “CAN  GET  NO 
EMPLOY.” 

So  wobegone  a  gentleman 
I’m  sure  you  never  knew, 

I  am  a  wretch  that  has  not  got 
A  single  thing  to  do  1 

I  never  drink, — for  I  have  not 
A  grain  of  sense  to  spare ; 

I  never  smoke :  poor  earthly  joy  ! 

It  all  dissolves  m  sir  1 

1  never  sww— 1  reckon  that 
The  stupidest  of  sins : 

I  will  not  game — I’ve  nought  to  lose. 

And  no  one  ever  wins! 

I  cannot  swim, — my  system  has 
A  tendency  ta  cramp  I 
1  never  sad, — that  oetnng  drown’d 
Does  always  strike  so  munp  t 

I  will  not  skate — besides,  in  June 
I  coidd  not  if  I  chose ; 

I  take  no  snuff— for  truly  mine 
Is  not  a  hungry  nose. 

I  cannot  study— for  my  head’s 
The  worst  of  thoroughfares; 

I  never  hunt — I  hold  my  life 
Worth  thirty  thousand  hares. 

I  never  shoot — my  poulterer’s  boy 
Does  all  that  diHy  work ; 

I  hate  all  politics— the  Greek, 

Thu  Russian,  and  the  Turk. 

I  cannot  talk  from  mom  to  night — 

What  have  I  got  to  tell? — 

Nor  hear  another !  better  lodge 
Next  dour  to  old  Bow  Bell  1 

I  never  dance ; — what  1  bob  my  legs, 

And  bounce  about  the  floor  1 
1  never  sing — a  singing  man’s 
A  nuisance  and  a  bore. 


I  play  no  fiddle — squalls  and  squesis 
W  ul  not  repay  one’s  labors ; 

Nor  whining  flute — what  ruffit  have  I 
To  tantalise  my  neighbors  ? 

I  can’t  compose — I  cannot  see 
Where  lies  an  author’s  bliss ; 

Conmose!  why,  bless  my  foolish  pen! 

Why,  only  look  at  this  I  T. 


THE  SOUGHT,  FOUND,  AND  LOST  I 

SV  RMILV. 

Why  should  not  unmarried  men  be  distinguiBhed  from  the 
less  interesting  portion  of  their  sex,  by  some  designation  eqni- 
valent  to  that  among  us?  Why  are  they  always  Mr.,  while 
we  change  from  Miss  to  Mrs.  ?  Many  distressing  mistakss 
would  be  obviated  if  this  were  arranged — much  useluss  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  money  saved.  All  mothers  of  daughters 
are  aware  of  the  awkwaraness  to  which  they  are  at  present 
liable,  from  finthiig  themselves  occasionally  necessitated,  either 
to  remain  in  ignorance  whether  a  new  male  acquaintance  be 
manW  or  not,  or  else  expose  themselves  to  a  supposition  of 
all  others  the  most  to  be  avoided — namely,  that  of  any  anxie¬ 
ty  whatsoever  on  the  point  I  know  such  embarrassbients 
cm  not  very  often  occur;  and  yet  there  are  occasioi^  when 
you  are  Im  to  “  follow  a  trau”  so  indistinct,  that  it  might 
oa^  the  most  experienced  husband-hunter. 

Some  time  since,  1  was  travelling  through  the  south  of  Italy 
— for  my  health  as  mamma  told  papa,  but,  in  reality,  to  run 
down  game  which  we  had  started  in  Switzerland,  but  which 
afterwards  escaped  us.  1  did  not  think  it  a  very  promising 
afl'air,  for  my  own  part ;  but,  mamma  said  she  was  sure  of 
success,  and  1  knew  she  had  never  failed  with  any  of  my  elder 
sisters.  The  man  had  not  been  very  uncivil  to  me  dunng  an 
intimacy  of  some  months,  and  this  gave  roe  high  imirits;  and 
00,  on  we  scampered  over  hills  and  down  vallies.  Papasome- 
times  wanted  to  stop  to  see  the  curiosities;  but  mamma  would 
not  hear  of  it,  avernng,  that  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth,  to  defer  for  a  day  my  journey  to  a  warm  climate;  and 
I  used  to  cough  when  papa  awoke  in  the  carriage,  to  oonobo- 
rate  mamma’s  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  my  chest. 

We  flew  through  Italy ;  and  were  1  a  sentimentnl  young  lady, 

I  should  doubtless  give  a  charming  account  of  the  glories  of 
nature  and  of  art  which  we  passedon  our  journey ;  but,  1  can¬ 
didly  admit,  I  could  never  see  any  good  m  a  country  walk  or 
drive,  but  that  it  might  afford  opportunity  for  a  declaration.  I 
have  been  well  brought  up  by  a  sensibli.  mamma,  and  shall 
not  discredit  her  lessons.  I  like  the  observation  of  the  French¬ 
man  to  his  pastoral  friend,  in  eztasies  over  a  flock  of  sheep, 
browsing  at  a  distance — “  perhaps  out  of  the  whole,  there  was 
not  one  tender.”  I  want  to  know  the  real  utility  of  b«ng  ro¬ 
mantic.  I  cannot  fall  in  love  with  the  marble  Apolkx  nor  any 
of  his  set.  I  had  rather  see  a  living  man,  with  a  well-cut  coat 
upon  his  back,  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  the  most  in  fashion,  on 
his  lunbs.  So,  1  shall  only  say,  we  reached  Naples.  Mr.  W. 
had  just  left  the  town,  no  one  could  tell  us  for  what  destina¬ 
tion.  We  sent  scouts  abroad,  in  various  directions,  and,  while 
awaiting  th^  reports,  I  had  anothw  good  oppmrtumty  for 
sonnet-writi^— and  sonnets  I  certainly  should  have  indited, 
had  I  the  sli^teet  notion  they  could  have  assisted  me  in  get¬ 
ting  married.  But  I  recollected,  that  even  Sappho,  in  drapaa’ 
of  filing  a  husband,  drowned  herself— and  I  thought  there 
might  be  as  many  Phaons  to  be  met  with  as  then. 

Our  scouts  returned,  without  any  tidings  of  our  run-away. 
Mamma  declared  her  intention  of  striking  into  the  Abruxai. 
Papa  expostulated  with  her  upon  the  danger  of  venturing  into 
a  country  overrun  with  banditti,  who  might  frighten  poor  Em¬ 
ily  to  death,  in  her  present  delicate  state  of  health ;  ara  mam¬ 
ma  was  suffering  him  to  buzz  on  without  minding  him,  when 
a  carriage  drove  uu  to  the  door.  A  gentleman  aJightsid,  and 
mamma  clapping  her  hands,  cried  out,  “  Ehnily  f ’  The  gen¬ 
tleman  at  once  recognized  her,  and  the  next  moment  our 
marked  victim  was  in  the  room.  The  hotel  was  crowded. 
Mamma  offered  Mr.  W.  the  use  of  our  room  and  table.  He 
was  delighted,  and  passed  the  whole  evemng  with  us.  I  re* 
turned  his  first  salutation  quite  regally.  1  afterwards  sat  near 
papa,  gave  him  my  undivided  attention,  and  did  my  utmost  to 
amuse  him — circumstances  which,  1  saw,  very  much  suprised 
poor  papa. 

‘  My  nonsensical  Emily  and  her  papa  are  great  flirts,'  said 
mamma,  simling  at  Mr.  W. 

'Oh,  I  pretest  against  such  monopoly  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
H.,’  he  replied. 

Mammalaughed.  1  wondered  how  any  single  man  on  earth 
could  venture  so  decided  an  expression  in  the  presence  of  such 
s  mother.  She  would  marry  a  man  ten  times  over  on  less 
than  that 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  still  we  all  lived  together,  and 
still  Mr.  W.  was  ci^  and  no  living  creature  could  be  more 
easy,  and  more  free  from  all  apprel^sion  of  us.  He  showed 
none  of  that  standing-on-guvd  manners  of  other  single  men, 
who  are  always  on  tM  qui  vtre,  like  a  besieged  town  m  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  a  cciup-de-n>ain.  Either  he  lik^  me,  and  met  his 
fete  voluntarily,  or  he  was  a  more  simple  person  than  we  had 
ti^en  him  for.  But  now  the  question  was,  ‘Why  don't  he 
declare  himself  T  and  s  morning  did  come,  when  be  actually, 
after  looking  expressively  at  us,  called  papa  to  take  a  walk 
wi^  him  I — Judge  how  delighted  mamma  and  I  were:  there 
could  be  but  one  subject  between  him  and  papa,  whom  be  very 
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naturally  conaidered  a  dead  bore ;  and  how  we  did  congratu¬ 
late  each  other  on  thii  brilliant  achievement ! — how  we  de- 
ecribed,  for  mutual  gratification,  his  elegant  seat  in  one  of  the 
best  neighborhoods  on  the  Hudson — and  his  town-house — 
and  his  carriages — and  new  horses — and  Uveries  >  How  proud 
mamma  expressed  herself  of  such  a  daughter  1  and  how  I,  as 
in  duty  bound,  gave  ktr  the  credit  of  it  ml,  as  my  instructress 
first,  and  afterwards  niy  ally  I 

*1  wonder  they  donU  come  back,  Emily,  my  love — why, 
they  have  been  gone  a  whole  hour  and  a  half !’ —  and  as  she 
spoae,  papa  reappeared — alone. 

‘  WelX’  said  mamama,  ‘  well,  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
W. '?-- of  course  you  told  him  how  flattered  we  all  felt  1’ 
‘Flattered?’  rejoined  papa,  *1  don’t  see  any  thing  so  very 
flattering  in  it,  my  dear.* 

‘No,  my  dear!  from  a  man  of  his  consequence?  why,  you 
must  raving  mad,  my  dear.’ 

‘Well,  my  dear,’  answered  papa,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  ‘I 
dare  say  you  know  best;  only  on  Emil/s  account  I  thought — ’ 

‘  What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about,  Mr.  H.  ?  you  are 
never  very  easily  understood,  my  dear,  but  I  protest  I  find  you 
quite  incomprenensible  at  present.  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
agree  that  Mr.  W.  would  be  a  great  match  for  any  girl?’ 

‘  To  be  sure  1  do,  my  dear.’ 

‘Very  well,  mydear,  then  surely  we  are  both  agreed  in  think¬ 
ing  the  proposal  flattering?’ 

‘Of  course,  my  dear,  you  are  the  best  judge :  only  I  feared 
you  might  not  like  it,  that’s  all,  my  dear — no  harm  done.’ 

‘You  really  are  enough  to  drive  one  frantic,  Mr.  H.  1  Will 
you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  from  the  beginning  what  Mr. 
W.  said  to  you,  this  morning?’ 

‘To  be  sure,  my  dear;  I  can  have  no  objection  ;  only  don’t 
hurry  me  so,  as  I  miy  forget.  First,  he  began  by  expressing 
the  greatest  regard  for  me  and  my  family :  and  he  said,  my 
dear,  you  were  a  very  superior  woman,  and  Emily  a  charming 

‘Gfood  beginning,  isn’t  it,  Emily,  my  love?’  I  nodded. — 

‘  Well,  my  dear,  go  on  1’ 

‘  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  I  don’t  recollect  where  I  was.’ 

‘  That  I  was  a  very  superior  woman,  my  dear.’ 

‘Oh,  aye;  and  what  next? — yes ;  that  he  was  very  peculiar¬ 
ly  situatM  j  that  he  looked  on  it  as  a  most  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  having  met  my  femily ;  and  that  from  the  greet  kind¬ 
ness  we  heul  shown  him,  he  was  induced  to  ask  a  favor  of  me.’ 

,  ‘  Well,  that  w  as  putting  the  thing  very  handsomely,  I  must 

say — what,  Emily?’  1  nodded  again.  ‘Now,  my  dear,  do 
get  on  a  little  faster,  will  you?’ 

‘  I  am,  my  dear,  getting  on  as  fast  as  I  can.  Then  he  talked 
a  long  while  about  women  being  hard  upon  one  another.  ‘  But,’ 
says  ha  ‘  I’m  sure  Mrs.  H.  does  not  think  in  that  way ;  indeed, 
she  told  me  as  much  herself ;’  and  then,  my  dear,  he  said,  you 
said  you  could  countenance  a  woman  who  had  been  talked  of 
about  a  man,  before  being  married  to  him—  did  you  say  so,  my 
dear?’ 

‘Tush,  to  be  sure  I  did,  because  I  know  he  has  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  a  little  dissipated,  and  if  he  thought  he  married 
into  afamily  that  took  such  things  quietly,  he  would  have  less 
hesitation  about  us.’ 

‘Oh,  well;  I  suppose  that  w^as  what  put  into  his  head,  my 
dear.’ 

‘  Put  what  into  his  head  ?’ 

‘To  ask  you,  mv  dear,  to  visit  his  wife.’ 

‘  Visit  his  what  ?’ 

‘His wife,  mydear.’ 

Mamma’s  and  my  consternation  may  be  imagined.  The 
man  after  whom  we  had  travelled  hundred  of  miles,  and  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  chase  of  neglecting,  for  hmi,  all  other 
chances — that  man  was  married !  and  to  nis  mistress,  too ! — 
We  soon  bid  adieu  to  scenes  fraught  with  recollections  of  fail¬ 
ure  and  mortification,  and  retumra  to  spend  a  triste  winter  in 
the  tiresome  old  house  at  'Troy.  But,  although  mamma  has 
experienced  one  check  in  her  hitherto  brilliant  career,  she  is 


gorgeous  picture — ^we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Bully’s 
infinitely  more  poetical  and  by  far  more  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  and  instinct  with  natural  truth  of  expression. — 
Though  less  obviously  and  obtrusively  appealing  to  the 
imagination  than  professedly  allegorical  pictures  do,  it  does 
the  work  of  the  poet  much  more  rapidly  and  effectually,  and 
has  the  power  of  calling  up  and  sustaining  an  infinitely 
greater  variety  of  poetical  feelings  and  associations :  at  the 
same  time  strengthening  and  beautifying  these,  by  giving 
them  a  mysterious  alliaiKc  witli  those  realities  of  nature, 
without  which  they  cm  have  little  value,  because  they  can 
produce  little  permanent  effect  on  the  human  mind.  In 
short,  tlie  poetical  and  ideal  character  of  this  exquisite 
work,  and  tluU  in  which  die  real  genius  of  the  artist  is  dis¬ 
played,  is  this  :  th.at  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  with  any 
thing  like  a  kindred  feeling  to  that  in  which  it  was  conceived 
and  executed,  without  seeing  Hope  kindling  in  the  eye  of 
the  lovely  form,  and  feeling  it  bum  within  our  own  bosoms 
at  the  same  time — without  seeing  Happiness  leading  her  by 
the  hand,  and  the  Graces  floating  about  her  footsteps :  and 
we  see  these  more  vividly  than  if  they  were  pictured  to  us 
in  tangible  forms,  and  recognize  and  acknowledge  them 
more  delightedly,  because  we  see  them  through  the  sole 
medium  of  our  own  imagination. 


ACTORS  AND  ACTING. 

There  must  surely  be  soiiieiliuig  fascinating  in  the  drama, 
or  it  could  not  have  existed  so  long.  The  stage  seemsnatural 
and  necessary  to  humanity,  especially  to  civilized  humanity 
— impersonation  and  fictitious  scenes  liave  delighted  men  in 
every  stage  and  step  of  civilization,  and  the  feeling  is  not  even 
now  worn  out ;  tliere  is  no  less  love  for  the  dr.ima  in  tlie 
human  heart,  but  there  is  a  temporary  eclipse  of  its  glory, 
and  an  accidental  aliutement  of  its  profits.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  tlie  object  of  this  paper  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  or  to 
pixqiose  any  remedy  for  the  present  decadence  of  dramatic 
mterest,  but  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  actors  and 
acting.  That  acting  has  a  deep  foundation  ui  our  nature,  is 
evident  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  tliose  persons  called 
stage-struck  heroes.  The  very  term  itself  implies  tlie  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  feeling.  There  may  be  a  taste  for  drawing,  a 
faculty  for  music,  a  partiality  for  architecture ;  but  for  acting 
there  is  a  p.ission — it  is  more  than  appetite,  it  is  an  absolute 
craving. 

A  mure  general  interest  is  taken  in  anecdotes  concerning 
actors,  than  in  the  history  or  anecdotes  of  any  other  set  or 
class  of  people  wh.itcver  ;  dramatic  biographers,  or  autobi¬ 
ographers,  till  their  volumes  with  a  minuteness  of  narration 
whicli  would  not  be  endured  in  otlier  biographers.  Probably 
one  cause  of  tliis  may  be  found  in  the  natural  curiosity  of  tlie 
human  mind,  which  likes  to  have  a  peep  behmd  tlie  scenes. 
Indeed,  we  find  it  to  be  universally  the  case,  tliat  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  a  man’s  publicity  of  ch.iracter  is  our  desire  to  know 
something  of  his  private  life  ;  tliougli,  in  f  ict,  it  is  only  his 
public  ciiaracter  th,it  is  really  interesting  to,  or  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  us. 

Actors  are,  of  all  public  people,  the  most  public ;  we  do 
not  re;id  books  tluit  they  write,  or  hear  of  actions  tliat  they 
perform,  but  we  see  them  palpably  and  clearly  ;  and  thus  our 
too  good  a  general  to  feel  discomfitted ;  and  we  propose  taking  i  imagination  is  assisted  in  forming  ideas  of  tlieir  speaking  and 


the  field  again  during  the  summer,  to  seek,  find,  and  keep,  the 
next  time,  what  we  sought,  and  found,  ’tie  true,  but  also— fo«f, 
the  last  time. 


acting,  and  thereby  anecdotes  told  of  tliem  Liecome  more  vivid, 
inasmuch  as  w  e  can  almost  see  and  hear  them.  Actors  thus 
liecome  living  pictures :  indeed,  tliey  are  at  once  pictures  and 
originals ;  for  mucli  of  tlie  interest  which  men  take  in  Uiem  is 
derived  as  well  from  the  singularity  of  their  own  lives  as  the 
cli  iracters  which  they  personate  on  the  stage.  Their  public 
or  professional  life  Ls  a  state  of  excitement;  they  sell  Uieir 


OUB  WEEKliT  OOSSIP. 

BULLY’S  PORTIL4IT  OF  QUEEN  41CTORIA 
The  chief  ornament  of  the  American  school  of  airt,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  American  painters,  is  certainly  ;  pissions  as  a  lawyer  sells  liis  intell^  but  they  arc  more 
rn  w  •  j-  I  uiteresaiig  in  their  biograpliy  th  in  lawyers,  just  SO  far  as 

Thomas  Sully.  His  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  displays  an  iiitereslmg  than  intellect.  Further,  we  can- 

originality  of  style  and  a  power  of  producing  grand  and  not  very  readily  separate  the  idea  of  the  wit  or  poetry  which 
striking  effects  from  app-orently  inadequate  causes,  which  ‘  the  actor  utters,  from  the  individual  who  utters  it.  Many 


are  the  sure  marks  of  genius,  and  which  have  rarely  been 
surpassed  in  tlie  same  line  of  the  art  Otliers  may 
surpass  him  in  subtlety  of  diought,  felicity  of  invention, 
and  indelmoating  what  they  see  or  remember;  but  he  sur¬ 
passes  them  all  in  force  and  richness  of  expression,  in  free¬ 
dom  and  facility  of  touch,  and  freshness,  transparency  and 
beauty  of  coloring ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  spring 
from  and  appeal  to  the  intellect  chiefly.  Coming  ns  this  pic¬ 
ture  does,  into  immediate  comparison  and  competition  with 
Hayier’s  full-length  portrait  of  the  Queen — a  very  rich  and 


good  things  have  been  written  for  Liston  nnd  for  Matliews, 
hiid  of  nuiiiy  of  these  the  autliors  are  well  known  ;  but  we 
cannot,  in  our  tlioughts,  det  icli  the  wit  from  the  sjieaker,  and 
give  it  to  the  w  riter.  Rftulers  may  tliink  of  Shakespeare, 
but  play-goers  tliink  of  Keuibleand  of  Ke.in,  of  Young  and 
Macready. 

Shcrkliin  Knowles  (who,  though  not  Shakespeare,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best  substitute  we  have  had  for  some  time,)  has 
cliosen  to  perform  in  his  own  plays ;  Uiis  is  rather  a  selfishness 
or  monopoly  of  ^lory,  nor  is  it  altogetlier  wisely  done.  It  is 
like  a  tailor  wearing  his  own  clotlies,  a  suitor  acting  as  his  own 
counseL  No  m.in  can  speak  his  own  words  so  well  as  he  can 
speak  auoUier’s.  No  man  can  fit  himself  with  a  character  so 


well  as  he  can  fit  another.  In  fact,  no  man  knows  himself  so 
well  as  he  knows  another.  We  may  be  on  a  stage  and  at¬ 
tempt  a  thousand  points,  in  which  we  can  never  know  how 
we  succeed  till  we  hear  the  thundering  burst  of  applause ; 
but  audiences  generally  applaud  most  loudly  the  grossor 
beauties ;  there  are  many  suMie  and  refined  points  of  good 
acting  which  win  a  silent  approlmtion — these  we  could  see  in 
another  better  than  we  could  discern  them  in  ourself.  The 
observer  knows  how  a  coat  fits  better  than  he  who  wears  it. 
Actors  and  authors  should  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea. 

They  should  co-operate  to  produce  one  efli^  yet  they  should 
be  separate  nersons — tlie  author  should  think,  and  the  actor 
should  give  force  nnd  life  to  his  thoughts. 

An  actor  should  be  notliing  but  an  actor — his  professian 
should  be  not  as  his  coat,  as  ms  shirt,  or  merely  as  ^  skin— 
but  as  his  flesh,  blood  and  bones.  It  should  be  connected  with 
liis  whole  system.  He  needs  not,  indeed,  to  lie  ever  spout¬ 
ing  tragedy,  or  c.irrying  into  every  comp,iny  the  grimaces  of 
a  mimic,  but  he  should  never  ferget  that  he  is  an  actor;  he 
must  never  attempt  to  sink  the  sho]) ;  he  who  feels  liiniself 
above  his  profe.s3ion,  will  soon  find  himself  below  it,  and  he 
who  is  too  eager  to  sink  the  shop  will  run  some  risk  of  not 
being  able  to  keep  his  own  he;ul  above  water.  If  a  man  feels 
his  profession  to  be  below  him,  he  will  do  well  to  raise  it  to 
his  own  level — it  is  much  better  to  be  an  honor  to  our  pro¬ 
fession  than  that  our  profession  should  be  an  honor  to  us,  and 
we  Can  never  give  honor  to  that  of  wliich  we  are  asliumed. 
When  an  actor,  in  liis  intercourse  witli  society,  wishes  the 
world  to  forget  that  he  is  an  actor,  he  is  almost  sure  to  forget 
it  himself,  and  by  so  doing  he  loses  many  a  fine  nnd  valuable 
lesson,  which  the  passions  and  emotions  of  humanity  are  con¬ 
tinually  presenting  to  him.  In  fact,  the  highest  in  any  pro¬ 
fession  are  never  aliove  their  profession :  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  never  forgot  that  he  was  an  artist,  David  Garrick  never 
forgot  that  he  was  an  actor. 

We  can  hardly  help  wisliing  that  George  the  Third  had 
confen-ed  tlie  honor  of  knighthood  on  David  Garrick.— 
Royalty  sometimes  attends  theatrical  representations;  on 
which  occasions,  of  course,  actors  do  tlieir  best.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  an  aaor  of  genius  having  performed  Hamlet  or  Co- 
riolanus,  and  let  us  suppoM  tluit  die  whole  audience  have 
been  delighted  with  the  skilful  representation,  where  would 
be  the  indignity  of  conferring  on  the  artist  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood  at  the  close  of  the  performance  ?  None  of  the  taled 
orders  would  object  to  it,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  knighted 
apoUiecaries,  cordwainers,  or  grocers.  W  e  do  not  say  diat  it 
would  be  quite  the  thing' fo  knight  Liston  as  Paul  Pry,  Sam 
Swipes,  or  Billy  Lackaday,  Uiough  in  these  characters  he  is 
superb,  and  decidedly  at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  nor 
would  we  recommend  conferring  die  honor  of  knighdiood  oo 
any  harlequin,  clown,  or  rope-dancer,  for  in  rank  there  is  a 
degree  of  solemnity,  gravity,  and  deconim.  But  in  the  more 
serious  nnd  poeucal  parts  of  acting  there  is  as  much  decorum 
and  dignity  as  in  the  exercise  of  any  of  die  fine  arts.  When 
Garrick  enacted  the  part  ol’  King  Lear,  he  was  every  wliitai 
dignified  a  personage  as  Sir  Waller  Scott  in  his  study,  or  Sir 
Thonuis  Lawrence  at  liis  easel.  The  actor  exhibited  that 
humanity  which  he  had  made  liis  study  ;  he  h.id  studied  it 
with  intellectual  care,  with  deep  penetration,  and  a  passionate 
sympithy.  So  far  then  he  was  a  man  of  science. 

We  respect  and  admire  die  developement  of  genius,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  disp.ayed,  and  undoubtedly  it  may  be  display¬ 
ed  in  aedng  as  fully  and  us  nobly  as  in  painting  and  in  jioeU^. 
They  who  call  actors  vagalioiids  are  wrong  in  a  lepl,  we 
believe,  as  well  ns  in  a  moral  sense.  W e  remember  that 
when  we  read  Junius’s  Letters,  we  were  so  completely  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  manner  in  which  that  eloquent  vitupera'nr 
stigmatized  Garrick,  diat  we  could  never  shake  off  the  un- 
pleas<int  feeling,  or  erase  the  dis  igreeable  impression ;  an  j  to 
this  day  we  never  see  or  hear  of  Junius’s  Letters  widiout 
tliinking  of  die  spitefulness  of  the  passage — “  Stick  to  your 
pantomimes,  vagabonds.”  We  dare  say  diat  all  the  small 
fey  of  muddle-p.ited  politicians,  who  love  to  hear  their  bet¬ 
ters  abused,  enjoyed  the  calumny  to  their  heart’s  content— 
They  were  as  pleased  with  it  as  a  mob  in  the  Oh!  Bailey  at 
the  sight  of  a  public  whipping.  But  the  writer  knew  very 
well  &at  Garrick  was  no  v.igalxmd,  and  that  liis  pcrfoniiances 
were  not  pantomimes.  He  might,  widi  just  as  much  pro¬ 
priety,  have  called  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  a  sign-painter. 

Really,  when  we  diink  of  the  splendid  language  of  Sopho¬ 
cles,  the  strong  sublimity  of  .£schyiu8,  and  die  moral  grace¬ 
fulness  of  Euripides,  it  is  h.ard  to  imagine  that  their  drannw 
were  written  to  reach  the  public  ear  merely  through  the  lips 
of  vagrabonds.  Vagaljonds — vagalionds — what  are  vaga- 

lionds?  Wanderers — iimerunts — movers  about  from  place 
'  to  place — travellers; — beggars  arc  vagabonds,  so  are  thieves 
!  — and  these  are  sometimes  called  travellers ;  but  all  travel- 
I  lers  are  not  thieves.  The  judge  of  assize,  and  the  liarrislers 
I  who  accompany  diem,  are  travellers — itinerants — they  move 
I  from  place  to  place ;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  straining  of  a 
I  word  to  call  them  vagabonds.  In  acUng,  as  in  every  other 
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profenion,  there  U  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  genius,  ‘  MenM  grtHfiemtion  tiu  s^jeet  of  lote. — It  is  known  th:»t 
and  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  opporHinity  of  displaying  |  whatever  affords  pleasure  to  our  muids  becomes  to  it  the  sub- 
those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which  are  by  no  means  an  j  ject,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  a  grateful  love ;  and  that  llua  leel- 
honor  to  the  species.  To  identify  the  highest  of  a  class  with  I  mg  is  as  certainly,  timugli  not  so  vividly,  directed  towards  in-  ; 
the  lowest,  is  the  absurdity  of  a  we.ik  mind,  or  the  malignity  '  animite  obje<ns,  as  to  those  tluitliave  feeling  and  will.  This  ' 
of  a  vicious  one.  An  ar^or  personates  humanity,  and  he  is  general  law  is  applicable  to  those  inanimate  objects  on  which  i 
called  upon  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  for  the  exerdse  of  intelligence  is  employed.  The  mind,  made  conscious  by  ! 
judgment,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  pission  ;  these  are  de-  these  objects  of  the  pie.isure  of  intelligence,  the  gratifieition  ! 
Iliads,  to  answer  which,  in  their  full  extent,  requires  no  small  of  knowledge,  associates  with  them  the  remembrance  of  its  ! 
sliare  of  genius.  pleasure,  and  bestows  on  them  a  pwtion  of  its  unconscious  | 

1 1  ■  1 1  love.  And,  if  this  feeling  should  be  slight  and  undetermined 

DIlSTTliTORT  RRADZMOS  '  liecomes  idierwards  vivid,  fixi^,  and  strong.  Thus  i 

France  and  Etiropr.-Fnuice  is,  above  allothers,  the  land  i  ^  phints  on  which  Uie  whole  intent  de-  ; 

of  sympathy.  She  has  emotions  for  emotions  of  every  kind  mtelleciual  inmd  has  been  directed,  the  scholar  his  ^ 

-she  CM  wmprehend  all  thoughls-shc  has  lieen  seen  to  stars.  .  ,  ^  .  ' 

adopt  all  habiUi  since  she  h.as  existed  and  been  counted  1  ^he  disrovery  of  a  plant  is  to  a  botamst  Uie  finding  of  a  ^ 
among  nations.  If  there  be  an  intellectual  movement  at  the  '  l«‘'«ure-die  openuig  of  a  volume  sets  the  scliolar  at  once  in  | 
end  of  Europe,  be  sure  that  France  will  have  a  share  in  it.  j  “  f  happmess-Uic  astronomer  will  watcli,  with  intense  j 
She  is  without  sleep,  and  wiUiout  repose-she  answers  all  i  “‘•“tu.le,  the  nmment  in  which  one  lumi^iry  moves  before 
impressions,  and  aiteches  herself  pi^nately  to  the  most  P  ‘“““  ^  \ 

Ibohsh  as  well  at  the  most  geiieroii^she  lovw  to  enchant,  1  of  «  come^  when  that  stranger  to  o^ 

and  to  be  enclianted,  to  receive  and  cominunic.ite  seniwtions,  |  ««  «  “  no  enough 

to  adopt  everything  which  charms  her,  and  to  spread  abroid  ;  “X  I 

her  em^ns.  Thus  the  place  of  France,  amonTthe  nations,  of  knowledge :  the  whole  he.m  of  Uje  m  ui  is  weiWed  to  the 

has  always  been  that  of  an  involuntary  missioitiry-she  is  ^  “‘“‘1  ^  “•  I 

the  centre,  but  the  centre  of  sympithy — she  direcu  cisnlixa-  - 

lion  ;  le.ss,  perhaps,  by  patiently  opening  a  path  to  it  for  the  '  Reading  and  Thinking. — Tliis  is  emphatically  the  age  of  j 
nations  who  surround  her,  than  by  darling  to  the  point  with  '  book-making  and  miscellaneous  re;idmg.  Profound  thought  i 
an  impetuous  and  contagious  audacity.  Wh.it  Europe  is  to  j  b,  becoming  somewhat  obsolete.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  world,  France  is  to  Europe :  everything  tunis  space  is  traversed,  and  wealth  accumubted,  the  many  excit- 
ujpon  her — with  her,  everything  ends ;  she  interteres  in  spite  !  hig  objects  which  arrest  attention  in  our  new,  and  wide  coun- 
of  herself  in  every  movement — in  all  that  is  agitateiL —  '  try,  indispose  the  mind  to  the  old  habits  of  patient  investiga- 


nus,  she  throws  in  the  activity  ot  tier  uiougnt ;  and  me  j  That  class  of  books,  which  enforce  meditation,  hence  ac- 
scale  is  forced  to  fall.  *  *  Misfortunes  aiid  errors  are  the  '  quire  additional  value.  They  operate  as  an  equipoise,  or  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  re.ady  impressibility ;  a  penal-  I  sedative  to  the  too  excited  uitellect.  In  proportion  to  tlie 
ty  must  be  paid  to  an  organizatiqii  so  full  qt  warmth  and  ^  dejith  of  thought  wliich  lliey  require,  is  Uieir  healthful  action, 
eagerness.  France,  only  to  coasider  her  with  reference  to  by  c.illing  home  the  mind,  wluch  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
her  literature,  formerly  gave  herself  uu  immudently,  to  the  !  discursive  and  desultory. 

pedintic  study  of  the  ancients:  slie  adored  Ronaird.  With  j  Though  books  are  invaluable  adjuncts  both  to  our  respect- 
a  like  impetuosity  and  fervor,  threw  hereelf  iqiqn  imital-  j  ability  and  comfort,  yet  unless  we  select  those  which  suggest 
ing  Italy ;  under  Ann  of  Austria— on  imitiling  Spain.  Then,  ■  profiuble  subjects  for  lliought  or  conversation,  it  might  be 
under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  correcting  these  influences  one  |  better  for  m.iny  of  us  if  we  read  less.  The  numerous  peri- 
by  the  other,  soliering  herself,  with  the  wi^om  of  a  man  odical  public;itions  of  the  day,  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  iiien- 
who  has  left  behind  him  the  exlravag.incies  of  his  early  |  tal  appetite,  provoking  i  l>eyond  its  c.ip;icity  of  digestion, 
.years,  she  was  no  longer  pedantic,  nor  afferted,  nor  forced —  |  “  NoUiing,”  s-iys  Dugald  Stewart,  “  has  such  a  tendency  to 
she  created  that  literature,  moderate,  retiring,  half  ancient ;  weaken,  not  only  die  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intellectual 
hilf  modem,  admirably  wise  (too  much  so,  some  will  say,)  i  Mwers  in  general,  as  extensive  reading,  without  reflection, 
that  literature  in  which  the  great  names  of  Racine  and  Pascal  Mere  reading  books,  oppresses,  enfeebles,  and  is,  wiUi  many, 
sliine  at  stars,  which  c.aat  forward  its  reflection,  pure,  grave,  a  substitute  lor  thinking.” 

and  elegant,  upon  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tluil  we  read  loo  inucli,  and  reflect  loo  little,  will  scarcely 

— ; -  be  doubled.  I'hc  flood  ot  desultory  literature  sweeps  on  like 

Love  of  fke  past. — There  is  reverence,  more  than  belongs  a  deluge,  and  die  mind,  like  the  bird  of  No.ih,  spreads  a 
to  deeds  done  or  worth  proved,  which  gathers  of  itself  wher-  weary  wing  over  the  slioreless  ocean,  yet  finds  no  resung- 
ever  the  feet  of  Ume  have  trod,  tuid  which  surrounds  a  vene-  '  place.  The  disfiasiuon  to  seek  out  the  “chief  seals  at  syna- 
rable  name  in  the  line  of  men,  as  it  does  gjrey  towers  and  |  gogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,”  which  flourishes 

aged  trees.  The  heart  of  man  turns  not  in  vain  to  that  i  under  our  free  govenimeiii,  leads  some  to  become  audiors, 

which  is  of  other  years.  The  present  is  all  loo  narrow  and  and  teacliers,  who  luvve  need  to  learn. 

too  re,d  for  its  p  issionale  admiradoii.  It  goes  back,  therefore,  j  _ 

into  former  days,  and  exp.ind8  in  the  past.  There  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  spirit  are  not  fettered  by  reality.  Memory  i  .Admiration  and  Love. — There  is  but  a  fiinl  line  of  de¬ 
ls  taught  by  imagin;ition,  and  tradition  brightens  what  it  re- ;  markation  between  admiration  and  love.  Though  esseii- 
cords.  And,  beyond  tliis  play  or  dream  of  fancy,  there  is  ;  ihilly  different  in  their  n..ture,  and  not  always  call^  forth  by 
yet  a  deeper  emotion.  For  the  soul  itself  loves  enduring  tlie  same  individual,  their  Outward  Hs(>ect  is  still  so  muen 
power.  It  is  p.iinful  to  it  to  behold  that  which  is  short-lived  alike,  and  Uiere  is  so  frequent  a  transition  m.aie  from  the  one 
and  perishing.  It  is  unsatisfying  to  look  upon  a  gre.itness  to  the  other,  that  it  requires  more  able  re  isoiiiiig  than  the 
wliicti  is  of  loo  late  a  date.  It  would  f  lin  mount  up  in  time  generality  of  women  are  c  ipible  of,  to  know  ex  icily  when 
to  find  that  of  old  which  b  so  now,  th.il  in  tlie  sLibility  it  has  Uiey  are  exciting  admiration,  and  when  they  are  inspiring 
a.scertiiined,  it  may  h.avc  belief  of  endurance  to  come.  It  de-  love.  There  is,  however,  one  infillible  test  by  which  tlie 
sires  to  look  on  tliat  which  surpasses  itself — to  find,  even  in  case  may  lie  decided.  If  they  are  admired  without  being  be- 
ihe  midst  of  mortality,  something  which  it  is  exalted  by  be-  loved,  lliey  may  jKiosibly  be  fivorites  in  company  abroid, 
holding.  I  but  they  will  li.-  no  fivorites  at  home — tliey  may  obtain  the 

-  •  good-will  of  a  mere  acquaiiiUince,  but  Uiey  will  be  solitary 

Pleasures  of  accumulation. — The  desire  of  advancing  one’s  and  neglected  at  their  own  fire-side.  If  they  are  cultivating 
self  in  the  world,  our  wealthy  sir,  is  a  n  itural,  and  even  an  such  habits  as  are  calculated  to  make  them  really  lieloved, 
honorable  desire.  But  he  who  acts  upon  it,  having  his  mind  '  espcciilly  at  home,  they  imiy  retire  from  company  in  which 
still  intent  in  desire  ii|X)n  the  acquisition  of  money,  mid  there-  lliey  h  ive  been  wholly  overlooked,  to  find  the  warmest  wel- 


does  not  cast  into  die  balance  the  sword  ot  Bren-  j  uon,  and  solitary  study, 
tirows  in  the  activity  of  her  thought ;  and  the  That  class  of  books,  w 


books,  which  enforce  meditation,  hence  ac- 


of,  the  service  to  which  he  can  apply  it.  Pie  has  exerted,  for  soci.d  heorUi  will  lie  lighted  up  with  snrules  when  they  np- 
tliis  end,  the  whole  jmwerofhis  n.....  b  t^denis,  his  genius  pe.ir. 

have  been  devoted  to  bring  to?ethcr  tins  Ninl — to  win  it  With  regaid  to  the  love  of  adniirition,  it  is  much  to  be  re - 
from  the  strife  of  the  world.  He  looks,  there..,  »  widi  self-  gretted  that  all  women  who  make  diis  one  of  die  chief  objects 
complacency  on  the  amount  he  has  gained,  because  iJ'be  irs  of  their  lives,  do  not  at  the  sime  Unie  evince  an  eq-ual  solici- 
witness  to  him  of  his  talents,  his  genius  :  it  is  the  trophy  .  tude  to  be  admired  for  what  is  redly  praisewordiy.  Were 
which  signalizes  his  success.  In  this  way,  Mercator,  the  nian  ^  this  die  c.ise,  they  would  at  least  be  employed  in  cultivating 
is  idendfied  with  his  property  ;  he  sees  in  it  all  his  exertioii.S  useful  kibiu ;  and  as  die  student  who  aims  at  receiving  a 
perils,  watching.-i — his  sleepless  nights,  hig  anxieties,  hii  prize,  even  if  he  f.ils  in  that  direct  object,  has  obtained  what 
struggles,  are  all  emlxidied  to  him  in  that  amount  of  proper-'  «  n»ore  desir.ible,  in  the  jiower  of  .application  which  lie  has 
ty ;  and  in  this,  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  whole  past  life,  he  ntiade  himself  master  of;  so  the  woin.in  who  aims  at  moral 
still  possesses  that  past  life  in  the  present  j  excellence,  ii'the  taste  ot  society  is  too  vitLited  to  receive  with 


admiration  the  first  impression  her  character  is  ealculated  to 
make,  has  yet  acquired  such  habits  as  will  prove  an  inesti¬ 
mable  treasure  throughout  the  whole  of  her  after  life. 

Nature. — Though  nature  employs  an  infinity  of  means, 
she  permits  man  only  die  end  which  she  firoposes.  Her 
works  are  subjected  to  rapid  destnielion ;  but  proofs  always 
exist  of  the  imniortd  constuicy  of  her  designs.  It  is  on  that 
she  wishes  to  fix  his  heart  and  his  mind.  She  wUhss  to 
render  man  good  and  hippy,  rather  dian  ingenious  and  great. 
Everywhere  she  weakens  necessary  evils,  awl  everywhere 
she  multiplies  even  superfluous  hlessuigs.  Lile  endures  for 
an  whole  age :  de.ith  only  an  iiusUmL  She  causes  man  to 
behold,  during  their  whole  period,  the  apeeahle  develope- 
menis  and  growth  of  life  ;  but  conceals  ftom  him  with  ten¬ 
der,  with  maternal  precaution,  die  hasty  progress  of  dissolu¬ 
tion. 

N.iture  drives  us  f.ir  from  the  spectacles  and  ministers  of 
destruction,  and  invites  us  to  her  harmonies.  She  has  multi¬ 
plied  diese  h  irmonies  wherever  diey  might  be  useful  to  us ; 
and  tlie  considers  that  as  useful  which  delight  us.  In  this 
benevolent  attention  to  us,  she  has  gone  far  teyond  the  laws 
which  she  seems  to  h  ive  prescnlied  to  herself^  and  far  be¬ 
yond  what  our  study  of  those  laws  could  le.id  us  to  expect 
as  necessary  consequences.  It  is  thus  that  dry  and  banen 
rocks  repeiit,  by  their  echoes,  the  murmurs  of  the  waters, 
and  of  the  forests;  and  the  sinuoih  surf  ice  of  the  waters, 
which  have  neither  hills  nor  forests  of  their  own,  represent 
these,  by  reflection,  in  all  dieir  colors  and  dieir  forms. 

FXHE  ARTS. 

WCK)D-ENGRAVING. 

At  the  present  moment  Wood-Elngraving  is  so  much  “in 
vogue,”  and  die  public  has  nviiiifesled  so  strong  a  disposition 
to  lake  the  art  once  again  into  fivor,  that  we  conceive  we 
sh.ill  do  well  to  give  a  brief  history  of  its  “  Rise  and  Pro¬ 
gress  ;”  accompanied  with  a  selection  from  the  various  works, 
ihtts  illustr.ited,  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  iu  ex- 
I  isting  popularity. 

I  If  the  public  admire  the  graceful  and  elegant  “cuts” 
which  are  just  now  laid  before  diem  so  abundantly,  it  is, 
aliove  all  dungs,  necessary  that  they  should  lie  design^  and 
executed  in  a  pure  style,  and  with  accuracy  of  drawing ;  so 
that  an  understiiidiiig  and  appreciation  of  art  nvxy  be  im¬ 
proved  and  not  inipitired  by  them.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  cntic  to  encourage  that  which  is  excellent ;  and,  by 
endeavoring  to  promote  the  s.<Ie  of  productions  uiiqucstionii- 
bly  good  of  their  kind,  to  induce  the  publislier  to  seek  only 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  s.ifer  and  better  artists. 

I  Its  princip.ll  adv.iiitage  is  its  utility — its  aptness  to  associate 
I  with  ordinary  type ;  the  prints  being  “  worked  oft"”  with  die 
I  ptiges  of  a  liook,  and  liius  avoiding  the  cost  of  separate 
I  printing  on  detached  le.ives  of  p.<per,  as  in  the  c.ise  of  en- 
j  gravings  on  copper  or  steel.  A  wood-block,  also,  yields  an 
'  enonnous  number  of  impre.ssions  ;  and  the  recent  mveiilion 
’  of  polytype  having  en.ibled  die  piiblislier  to  produce  m 
‘  m.iny  casts  as  he  m.ty  h  i  ve  occasion  for,  it  will  be  at  once  ob- 
i  vious  that  his  sources  of  profit  are  proport  onably  greiit. 
j  Those  polytype  c.isU  m.iy  tie  sent  with  die  letterpress  to  all 
i  parts  of  the  world ;  and  we  believe  “  The  Fenny  Magazine” 
IS  issued  simultaneously  in  London,  Scotland,  America, 
Genn.iny,  and  Fr.ince.  This  “  cheapness,”  dierefore,  must 
necessjinly  lead  to  a  very  general  adoptioii  of  the  art ;  and 
we  discharge  our  duty  in  directing  to  it,  as  one  means  of  con- 
tribuUng  to  the  satisfactory  and  beneficial  pursuit  of  it  on  the 
part  of  those  who  adopt  it  a.i  a  profession;  and  as  an  en- 
couTi'gemeiit  to  the  “  book-nuikers”  of  our  day  to  engage  in 
I  acompeUiion  to  obtain  only  siicli  specimens  as  shall  be  wor- 
;  thy  of  die  age  and  the  country.  Indeed,  it  U  now  almost 
!  needles.HU>  apprehend  that  a  bud  style  cun  prevail  to  any 
extent;  for  so  in.iiiy  exquisite  productions  of  the  fiencil  and 
I  the  gr  .ver  have  been  issued,  of  late  years,  that  an  “inlerior 
I  article”  would  have  no  dunce  of  even  limited  success. 

I  Wood-enip'.ivings  are  executed  almost  inv.irlibly  on  box¬ 
wood  ;  a  ditnculty  arises  in  procuring  slabs  of  box  of  suflici- 
eiitly  large  dimensions,  and  small  pieces  are  frequently  inor- 
I  lited  together.  Such  was  die  c.ise  with  die  l.irge  work  of 
I  “  DenUiui,” executed  by  Mr.  H.irvey.  The  lines  which  are 
I  to  lie  white  in  the  impres.>iion  are  cut  into  the  block,  with  fine 
gravers  ;  die  en^aving  is,  dierclbre,  printed  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  lyjie — the  ink  being  laid  upon  it  in  the  same  mau- 
.  ner,  and  at  die  s<une  time:  thus,  where  we  find  a  muss  of 
black,  die  tool  of  the  engraver  has  not  been ;  and  where  w<, 
find  touclics  of  white,  die  wood  has  Iteeii  cut  away.  Tile 
drawing  is  previously  pencilled  on  the  block,  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy  and  c.ire.  Three  cl.isses  of  “  l.iliorers”  are,  come- 
aueiilly,  necessary  to  produce  a  jierfect  impression.  First, 

,  tbe  artist;  nex^  the  engraver;  and  next,  the  printer:  the 
‘  skill  of  e.ich  being  of  vast  im|>ort.ince  separately  as  well  as 
together.  In  engraving  on  metal,  the  eiisr.iver  has  his  mode  I 
I  constantly  before  him  ;  in  die  progress  ol'hui  work,  the  CTaver 
I  and  the  burnisher  will  alternately  assist  iu  ]«Toducing  nis  ef- 
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fecu :  but  in  the  oiae  of  wood  it  is  otherwise.  The  engraver 
has  to  produce  his  work  from  the  block  on  which  the  dmwing 
is  made ;  he  cuts  away  the  parts  not  touched  bv  the  pencil, 
and  thus  leaves  the  entire  delineation  of  the  draughtsman 
to  be  printed  from.  He  cannot  “  prove”  his  print  during  its 
progress,  as  the  steel -engraver  can,  but  must  wait  with  pa¬ 
tience  until  his  labor  has  terminated,  before  he  can  ascertain 
whether  it  is  properly  done.  An  important  part  of  the  de¬ 
sign  may  “  come  up”  too  light ;  he  has  no  means  ol  deepen¬ 
ing  Its  tones,  except  by  lightening  Uie  surrounding  parts,  so 
as  to  make  ail  harmonize.  A  careful  and  experience  printer 
may  remedy  slight  defects.  An  extra  overlay  may  restore  a 
tint  where  too  light,  and  a  diminished  pressure  assist  in  re¬ 
lieving  parts  which  are  too  heavy.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  re¬ 
sult  depends  upon  the  printer ;  and  without  ability  on  his 
part,  the  talenu  of  tlie  artist  and  engraver  will  b^  at  best, 
wasted. 

The  artist  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  miileriil  on  which  he  is  to  exert  his  powers.  The 
wood  cannot  produce — at  least,  it  has  not  as  yet  produced — 
such  admirable  blending  of  tints  as  the  steel  does,  although  it 
may  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  deep  shadows  and 
sparkling  lights — strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade.  But 
even  this  is  to  be  done  cautiously  ;  for  if  black  and  white  are 
too  forcibly  mixed,  without  the  intervention  of  grey,  or  half 
tone,  the  harmony  of  tlie  print  is  impaired,  if  not  destroyed. 
The  artist  must  also  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  effect  of 
lines,  and  taste  in  their  application — judicious  contrast  and 
arrangement — fertility  of  invention  (for  his  calls  upon  it  are 
very  frequent,)  and  the  practical  experience  necessary  to  ap¬ 
ply  its  powers  to  the  capabilities  of  his  subject  and  materials. 
The  engraver,  though  he  may  not  require  the  inventive  flicul- 
ty  of  the  designer,  stands  in  need  of  all  his  other  qualities. 
It  will,  thus,  l^  seen  that  a  combination  of  talent  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  fine  wood-engraving ;  and  that  although  some 
recent  writers  upon  the  subject  liave  intimated  that  the  art  is 
“  easily  acquired”  by  amateurs,  so  as  to  become  “  honorable, 
elegant,  and  lucrative,”  it  is  only  misleading  to  advise  a  pur¬ 
suit  very  difficult  of  achievement,  and  in  which  mediocrity  is 
miserable — more  so  than  in  any  other  class  of  art.  It  is  not 
“  to  be  learnt  in  a  few  lessons.”  C)f  those  who  have  devoted 
tlie  lalior  of  their  lives  to  its  acquirement,  how  few  have 
arrived  at  excellence ! 

Before  we  enter  upon  our  more  immediate  object,  however, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  history 
of  wood-engraving :  it  is  involved  m  considerable  obscurity, 
and  its  origin  has  given  rise  to  as  many  speculative  opinions 
as  the  source  of  the  Nile.  Various  ailments  have  been 
brought  forward  to  support  the  claim  of  Europe  to  tliis  in¬ 
vention  ;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
its  derivation  fiom  the  Ei-ist,  where  it  was  known  and  prac¬ 
tised  long  antecedent  to  the  earliest  European  attempts  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  true  that  the  principle  of  the 
art  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  is  testified  by  their 
seals,  stamps,  &c. ;  but,  although  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  it  available  to  tlie  same  purposes  as  the  modems,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume,  that,  where  the  other 
imitative  arts  were  carried  to  such  high  perfection,  and  every 
possible  material  put  in  requisition  to  minister  to  their  uses, 
this  may  not  have  been  overlooked  ;  but,  as  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is  needless  to  waste  time  in  hypothet¬ 
ical  opinions.  In  favor  of  its  introduction  from  the  East,  we 
may  urge  the  early  practice  of  the  art  in  China,  and  its  dif¬ 
fusion  through  Europe,  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  our  intercourse  with  that  country. 

To  Marco  Polo  is  assigned  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
European  who  made  us  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  in¬ 
teresting  nation,  and  his  veracity  and  correctness  are  now  ac¬ 
knowledged,  alUiough  he  had  long  shared  the  fate  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  others  in  being  unjustly  suspected  of  imposing 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant.  He  appears  to  have  re¬ 
sided,  for  many  yeai^  at  the  court  of  Kubla  Khan,  the  Tar¬ 
tar  conqueror  of  China ;  and,  returned  at  tlie  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  his  native  city,  Venice.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  he  does  not  mention  ine  pr.ictice  of  this' art  in 
China,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed  there  some  cen- 
tories  previou^y  ;  and  it  Ins  been  from  thence  inferred  that 
it  was  already  known  in  Europe  ;  but  his  silence  upon  the 
Mbi^t  does  not  invalid.ite  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
its  (jriental  origin  ;  for,  doubtless,  lioth  merch.mts  and  trav¬ 
ellers  had  visited  tlie  country  previous  to  Marco  Polo,  al¬ 
though  no  record  of  tlie  f  ict  has  reached  us.  It  is  probable 
that,  through  them,  the  art  may  have  been  introduced,  and 
may  have  continued  in  obscure  and  silent  operation  until  it 
attiiined  the  rude  excellence  which  we  see  in  tlie  Biblia  Pau¬ 
peris,  and  the  Speculum  Snlvationis — the  etirliest  specimens 
of  block  printing,  and  Xylography,  wliich  appeared  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  has  lieen  thought,  by  competent  judges,  that  the  print¬ 
ing  of  playing  cards  preceded  all  other  attempts  at  block 
pnnting  in  Europe ;  but  this  is  a  question  we  need  not  enter 
upon,  nor  sliall  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  claims  for  priority 


in  the  art  set  up  by  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  Albert  Durer  who  brought  the  art  of  wood-engraving 
to  perfection  ;  he  flourished  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was,  at  once,  a  printer,  an  engraver,  a  sculptor,  and  an 
architect  j  his  invention  was  amazingly  fertile.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  graver,  as  well  as  of  his  pencil,  still  exist  as  proofs 
of  his  surpassing  genius.  Original  copies  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  several  Imglish  collections.  They  are  exceedi^ly 
bold  and  vigorous ;  indeed,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  ailum 
that  they  have  been  surpassed  by  any  of  the  thousand  com¬ 
petitors  who  have  followed  him  in  tlie  art.  His  success  led 
to  numerous  imitaUHS,  the  most  prominent  of  whom,  is, 
Hans  Holbein,  whose  admirable  designs,  engraved  with 
marvellous  delicacy,  adoni  so  many  of  the  books  printed  at 
Basle  between  the  years  1520  and  1540. 

The  early  liistory  of  wood-engraving  in  England  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obscure.  It  was,  however,  adopted  at  a  very  re¬ 
mote  period ;  and  the  monkisli  historians  made  considerable 
use  of  it.  The  first  editions  of  the  bible  contain  many  spe¬ 
cimens  ;  but  the  examples  of  artists  in  Germany  do  not  seem 
to  have  stimulated  us  to  much  exertion  on  the  road  to  excel¬ 
lence.  For  upwards  of  a  century,  the  art  was  confined  to 
“  children’s  bwks,”  and  to  coarse  illustrations  at  the  heads  of 
ballads. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  our  own  ag^  that  we  obtained 
eminence  in  the  art  Bewick,  if  not  the  introducer,  must  be 
considered  as  the  restorer  of  it  to  Elngland  ;  for,  during  many 
years  previously,  it  had  dwindled  almost  into  “  nothingness,” 
The  name  of  Mr.  Harvey,  as  a  designer  upon  wood,  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  wood-engraving,  that  its  history, 
for  some  years  pist,  is  almost  a  record  of  tlie  works  of  ms 


Historical  Facts, — the  real  or  imaginary  incideata,  and  the 
complete  Stories  or  detached  passages  in  wotks  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  from  Mtber  of  which  the  plot  of  the  Dram^  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  supposed  to  be  dmved:  2.  TheevKfence  wnich 
exists  to  establisn  the  date  when  the  Play  was  written. 

3.  THE  PERIOD  AND  THE  LOCALITY  OF  THE 
DRAMA, 

with  an  accotmt  of  the  materials  from  which  the  local  Qlns- 
trations  have  been  derived ; 

4.  THE  COSTUME  OF  THE  DRAMA 
in  which  notice  will  be  introduced  Wood  Cuta,  copied  from 
ancient  MSS.  or  books  that  may  exhibit  the  authentic  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  place  and  of  the  period  which  the  Poet  had  in  his 
mind: 

6.  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  DRAMA, 
in  which  the  original  airs  of  Shakspeare’s  exquisite  songs  wiD, 
as  far  as  possime,  be  given— with  an  account  of  the  Poet’s 
words.  At  the  end  of  each  play 

A  SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTICE 
will  contain  an  examination  of  the  various  Critical  CMnione 
updn  each  Play ;  and  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  it  wiO  be  the 
duty  of  the  Editor,  while  he  avoids  any  obtrusive  exhibition  of 
his  own  opinions,  to  analyse  and  present  in  one  view  what¬ 
ever  is  valuable  in  the  multifarious  criticism  upon  Shakspeare, 
and  especially  to  exhibit  those  views  (no  edition  of  Shakspeare 
having  yet  presented  such  to  us)  which  do  justice  not  only  to 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  detached  passages  of  our  great  Dra¬ 
matist,  but  which  pomt  out  the  consummate  judgment  whkh 
he  displays  in  the  conduct  of  his  Story,  his  wonder^ 
Method,  nis  exquisite  Art,  the  imperishable  freshness  of  his 
Scenes,  the  unerring  truth  of  his  Characters. 

In  this  edition  the  Comedies  and  Tragedies  will  be  published, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  order  in  which  they 


lor  auiiic  years  pasi^  la  aiiiiosi  a  reiMTU  oi  uie  woras  oi  ms  |  m  ...c  uiuci  lu  ...uvu 

pencil.  He  lias,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  alone  in  this  1  "^cte  written,  but  in  separate  clasMS ;  and  the  Histories  ac- 
department  of  the  art:  and  although  recently  otlier  artists  I  cording  to  tlw  order  of  events.  Whilst  this  arrangement  is 
have  been  temiHed  into  competition  witli  him,  they  have  not,  ’  P*^**t^cd  with  reference  to  the  compfotiOT  of  the  work  m 

.pp™.V  b,  ,h»h  ii.  dLn,h.™ : 

He  has  a  rich  tancy,  a  graceful  and  ele-  -  ’ 


been  distinguished,  nc  nas  a  nen  laiicy,  a  graceiui  ana  eie-  |  examnle  • 

gant  taste,  and  a  soiuid  judgment.  His  natural  advantages  I  „  _  ,  m  y-.  .i 
were  improved  by  his  early  education :  he  was  first  a  pupil  i  1’  Kinff^ohn  *"**"- **^^*”*"* 
of  Bewick,  who  taught  him  his  art,  and  he  practised,  we  be-  j  «  3 '  and  Juliet 

lieve,  for  a  tim^  as  an  en^aver  upon  wood  ;  afleiwards  he  T^e  Plays  will  occupy  Thi^-S^ven  ParU 
studied  under  the  p;.mter,  Haydon,  and  very  soon  became  so  |  work,  including 
entire  a  master  of  his  profession,  that  liis  skill  obtained  for  '  ~ 

him  constint  employment  as  a  drawer  of  tlie  designs  wliich 
otliers  were  to  engnive. 


Comedy. 
■  History. 

Tragedy. 
The  entire 

SHAKSPEAfe’S  SONNETS  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 
AND  A  LIKE  OF  SHAKSPEARE, 


ADVERTlSXaOUKTS. 

THE  PICTORIAL  EDITION  OF  SH.4KSPEARE. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  the  Prefatory  Eissay  to  his  “  Memorials  of 
Shakspeare.”  points  attention  to  a  want  which  every  ^Kneral 
reader  has  long  felt:  “It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  were  undertakei^  which,  whilst  in  the 
notes  is  expunged  all  that  was  tritiing,  idly  controverrial,  in¬ 
decorous,  and  abusive,  should,  at  the  same  time,  retain  every 
interesting  disquisition,  though  in  many  instances,  remodel¬ 
led,  re-written,  and  condensed;  nor  fearing  to  add  what 
further  research,  under  the  guidance  of  good  taste,  might  sug¬ 
gest.” 

Such  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  as  Dr.  Drake  has  here  so 
judiciously  described  it  will  be  attempted  in  the  “Pictorial 
Shakspeare”  to  supply. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  literary  illustrations  of  Skak  speare 
that  may  be  supplied  by  judicious  research  and  carefuii  selec¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  materials  yet  unemployed, 
that  may,  with  singular  propriety,  be  used  for  adding  Mtn  to 


will  extend  to  Forty-four  Parte. 
will  be  as  follows : 

The  ultimate  arrangement  1 

Parts. 

Vola  1 

Comedies  .  .  - 

-  -  14 

2  1 

Histones  .  -  - 

10 

1 

Tragedies  -  -  - 

-  -  13> 

2  1 

Index 

-  - 

1 

Poems,  Life,  dtc.,  - 

6 

^  1 

44 

6  1 

Each  Part  contains  an  enrire  Play,  beautifully  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated. 

j  WILEY  AND  PUTNAM,  161  Broadway,  N.  Y..  and  38 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  are  Publishers  of  the  work  for  the 
'  United  States. 

Parts  I.  to  VII.  are  now  ready. 

I  The  Trade  supplied.  j22 

I  JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

I  In  one  closely  and  beautifully  printed  8vo.  volume,  contain- 
1400  pages,  a  new  edition,  cori'cted  and  improved,  of  a 


inaimay,  wnn  smguiar  propneiy,  oe  useu  lor  auaing  ootn  to  mg  140U  pages,  a  new  edition,  cori'Cted  and  improved,  ol  a 
the  information  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  renders  of  our  great  ,  DICTIONARY,  practical,  throretical  and  historical,  ofCom- 
poet — we  mean  Pictorial  Illustrations.  We  have  embelliehed  merce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with  m^ 
editions  of  Shakspeare.  out  of  number,  that  attempt  to  r^re-  ;  and  plans,  with  a  new  and  enlarged  supplement,  brinmng 
sent  the  incidents  of  his  scenes  and  translate  his  character  down  the  information  contained  in  the  work  to  January  1839. 
into  portraits  for  the  eye — with  neater  or  lees  success ;  but  we  |  By  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Esq. 

have  no  edition  in  which  the  am  of  Art  has  been  call^  in  to  In  this  edition  all  the  more  in^rtant  returns  and  accounts 
give  a  distinctness  to  the  conc^tions  of  the  reader  by  repre-  |  as  to  the  Trade,  Navigation  and  Consumption  of  this  and  other 
senting  the  I  countries,  have  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  period.  In 

I  some  instances,  too,  the  form  of  the  returns  has  been  changed, 
upon  vhidi  the  im agination  of  the  poet  must  have  retted,  and  new  ones  drawn  up  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  and 
Of  these  Pictorial  Illustrations  many  of  course,  ought  to  be  ‘  embracing  various  additional  particulars,  have  been  submitted 
purely  antiquarian ;  but  the  larger  number  of  subiwts  offer  for  those  previously  embodied  in  the  work.  In  illustratioa 
a  combination  of  the  beautiful  with  the  real,  which  must  of  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tables  now  given  under  the 
heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  far  more  than  any  fanciful  articles  Imports  and  Exports;  they  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
representation,  however  skillful,  of  the  incidenM  of  the  several  to  contain,  within  a  brief  space,  the  completest  view  hitherto 


dramas. 

IN  THE  DESIGNS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE 
WOOD  CUTS 

the  most  eminent  artists  will  be  employed. 

THE  NOTES 

will  embrace  every  subject  that  appears  necessarv  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  for  the  complete  information  of  the  reader.  The  al¬ 
most  endless  variety  of  objects  presented  in  the  text  will  call 
for  the  best  assistance  that  the  Editor  can  procure  from  gen¬ 
tlemen  conversant  with  particular  departments. 

THE  VARIOUS  RE.4DINGS  AND  THE  GLOSSARIAL 
NOTES 

will  be  presented  at  the  foot  of  each  page ;  whilst  the  fuller 
annotations  will  be  appended  to  each  act. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE 


will  be  prefixed  to  each  Play,  which  will  point  out — 1.  The  j  jl 


laid  before  the  public  of  the  recent  trade  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.  A  few  articles  have  also  been  inserted,  among  which 
m^  be  specified  those  on  Bambay,  Maltar,  4kc. 

'Hie  present  supplement  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  it  is 
hoped,  materially  unproved.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as 
would  fill,  if  pnnted  with  type  of  medium  size,  a  lar^  octavo 
volume,  embraces  a  goM  deal  of  important  informatioa 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  We  can  assure  the  read« 
thfvt  neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  it 
instructive  and  trustworthy. 

By  the  same  author— in  press,  to  be  completed  in  one  latfs 
and  b«autifully  printed  octavo  volume,  a  DICTIONARY, 
Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various  Coun¬ 
tries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 

WLEY  &  PUTNAM,  161  Broadway, 


N.  Y.,  and  Paternoster  Row,  Lond^ 


